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FOREIGN SERVICE INSPECTORS were photographed in the Benjamin 
Franklin Room while in Washington for their annual meeting in 
are Daniel M. Braddock, Philip 
W. Bonsal, William W. Walker, Norris S. Haselton, Inspector General; 
Robert M. Marr, William L. Krieg, W. Wendell Blancke. Standing 
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are Eldon B. Smith, Clarence E. Birgfeld, James W. Pratt, Howard 
P. Mace, Perry H. Culley, Herbert Reiner, Jr., John E. Crawford, 
Randolph A. Kidder, Edward G. Cale, Rufus Burr Smith, Theo E. 
Hall, Asa L. Evans, Lee B. Blanchard, D. Merle Walker, Robert A. 
Hancock, James A. McDevitt. The Inspectors have returned to the field. 


Foreign Service Inspectors Return to Field 


EMBERS of the Foreign Serv- 

ice Inspection Corps have com- 
pleted their annual January brief- 
ing sessions with officers of the 
Department of State and other 
agencies, and fieldinspectors have 
now departed for the first posts 
on their 1964 itineraries. 


On the schedule for inspection 
during the current calendar year 
are Foreign Service posts in Chile, 
Argentina, Venezuela, Great Brit- 
ain, France, Denmark, U.S.S.R, 
Iceland, the West Indies, Algeria, 
Morocco, Gabon, Cameroon, Cene- 
tral African Republic, Chad, Niger, 


Upper Volta, Dahomey, Ivory 
Coast, Mauritania, South Africa, 
Nigeria, Japan, the Philippines, 


Viet-Nam, Cambodia, Korea, Chi- 
na, Indonesia, Malaysia, New Zea- 
land, Australia andthe Fijilslands. 


Among the Foreign Service of- 
ficers beginning tours of duty as 
inspectors this year are W, Wen- 
dell Blancke, previously Ambas- 
sador to the Republic of Congo; 
Daniel M, Braddock, former Cone 
sul General at Sao Paulo; Howard 
P, Mace, Administrative Coun- 
selor at Tokyo; James A, Mc- 
Devitt, previously Director of the 
Department's Junior Officer Pro- 
gram; Robert A, Hancock, Ad- 
ministrative Counselor at Buenos 
Aires; and Eldon B, Smith, who 
came to the Inspection Corps after 
completing the Senior Seminar in 
June, 1963. Like Mr. Smith, 
Messrs. Mace and McDevitt are 





former inspectors who have ree 
turned to the Inspection Corps 
after tours of duty in other ca- 
pacities. 

The following officers are ase 
signed to the headquarters of the 
Foreign Service Inspection Corps: 
Norris S, Haselton, Inspector Gen- 
eral; William W. Walker, former 
Director of the Office of Person- 
nel, who joined the Corps in Oce 
tober, 1963 as Deputy Inspector 
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The Passport Office—20524 


Peace Corps—20525 
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Baghdad 
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Foreign Service posts. 


Use These Zip Codes on Your Mail 


Listed below are the Zip Code numbers assigned by the Post 


The Department of State in Washington (with the exception 
of the Passport Office)—20520 


All U.S, Foreign Service Postsee20521* 
U.S. Mission to the United Nationse10017 
Agency for International Development (AID)—20523 


General; William L,. Krieg, Chief 
of the Career Development and 
Counseling Staff, PER, who is 
being assigned to headquarters as 
a Senior Foreign Service Inspec- 
tor; and Lee B, Blanchard, a field 
inspector for the past two years, 
who is being assignedas Executive 
Officer, replacing Robert M, Marr 
upon the latter's transfer to Buenos 
Aires as Administrative Coun- 
selor. 


U.S, Arms Control and Disarmament Agency20451 


Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 20521 








*This number to be used only on mail intended for transmission 
via the Department's official facilities to American personnel at 
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THE COVER-Maurice Eysenburg, 
whose February cover on the same 
theme evoked many compliments 
last year, supplies another one 
commemorating the birth month of 
two great American leaders. 












































MORE CHIEFS AND FEWER INDIANS 





Secretary Rusk Would Upgrade 
Country Desk Officers 


Secretary Rusk, in an appearance before 
the Senate (Jackson) Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Security Staffing and Operations, 
discussed a wide range of Department prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Rusk dwelt at some length on the need 
for upgrading desk officers, called for a 
discussion among the appropriate committees 
of the role Congress plays in the conduct of 
foreign relations, and outlined briefly his 
views of the responsibilities of the Ambasso- 
dors and the Assistant Secretaries. 

His remarks, made on December 11, were 
released by the Committee on January 19. 
Excerpts from his testimony follow: 


SHOULD like to note certain 

factors which suggest to me 
that our objective should be that of 
steady improvement in organiza- 
tion procedures, but that we would 
be deluding ourselves if we ex- 
pected from such efforts miracu- 
lous differences in our relations 
with the rest of the world. 

In foreign affairs, we are deal- 
ing with a world which we can in- 
fluence, but not control, and it isa 
world of rapid change. We do 
business now with more than 112 
governments. During the present 
calendar year, there will have 
been elections or changes in gove 
ernment in more than 50 of them, 
including 10 of the 15 NATO coun- 
tries. 


If we are to get an accurate im- 
pression of that outside world, we 
should look at not less than 110 
maps, each centered on one of 
the nations we deal with, remind- 
ing us that we are the center of 
the world only to ourselves, and 
that each nation looks outward 
from where it is. 


I am not suggesting that we are 
not an important country. In fact, 
we ourselves should act on the 
basis that what we do is of the 
greatest importance, because that 
is the way of fulfilling our ree 
sponsibility. Certainly in times of 
crisis our role is magnified, but 
in the ordinary flow of events our 
impact upon other countries is 
much less than we and others 
sometimes suppose. 

For example, the Alliance for 
Progress represents about 2 per- 
cent of the GNP of Latin America. 
The 2 percent can influence, but 
cannot determine what happens 
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with the 98 percent. We cannot 
buy countries or their policies 
with 2 percent of their GNP or 
less than 1 percent of our own, 
nor would we wish to do so, In 
any event, minor changes in ore 
ganization within our own Gov- 
ernment will not resolve quarrels 
between neighbors in distant parts 
of the world, nor blunt the ob- 
jectives of international commu. 
nism, nor make the rest of the 
world more responsive to our 
wishes, 

The elementary problem of or- 
ganization, at least to one who 
has experienced and seen many 
reorganizations in Government, is 
to find men of the highest come 
petence to deal with problems 
which tax human capacity to its 
limits. The real organization, cone 
trasted with that erected by law 
and pictured in organization 
charts, is determined by the flow 
of confidence from top to bottom 
and the performance which earns 
that confidence from bottom to 
top. 

I emphasize the quality of peo- 
ple, and there could be some dee 
bate on this, I am sure, because 
organization seldom stands in the 
way of good people and seldom 
converts mediocrity into excele 
lent performance. 


%* 


Ler me come back now to what 
seemed to me to be the starting 
point of our problem. I mentioned 
doing business with more than 
112 countries. I mentioned that 
in more than 50 of those there 
would have been elections and 
changes of government during this 
calendar year. Now, I suppose 
there would be 10 or 12 of those 
changes of government which were 
unscheduled. I don't say necese- 
sarily unpredicted or surprises, 
but at least unscheduled. Thatcre- 
ates a turbulence in our scene 
which, if anything, is going to ine 
crease somewhat because we will 
have at least 125 or 130 independ- 
ent countries before this process 
ends. 

The little island of Zanzibar 
becomes an independent state this 





month. How many islands of the 
Pacific will want to be independent 
states? The prospect here is to 
me unsettling, at least. 

But this multiplication of states 
has greatly changed the conduct 
of business and foreign policy in 
the Department of State over the 
last 30 or 40 years. I am told 
that the Department of State re. 
ceives every working day through- 
out the year about 1,300 incoming 
cables. I will see 20 to 30 of those 
on a usual day. We send out 
1,000 cables a day, onevery work- 
ing day, and I will see perhaps 
6 of those; the White House may 
see 1 or 2, So when the commit- 
tee says that delegation is in- 
evitable, this is entirely right. 


Junior officers in the Depart- 
ment today deal with and have 
to deal with matters which before 
World War II would have come to 
the Secretary of State. The desk 
officer is the key post in the De- 
partment in our bilateral relations 
with other countries. 


I feel myself that we should 
find ways and means, and I have 
taken certain steps to do this in 
some test cases, of upgrading the 
standing and the experience of 
the desk officer. He is the man 
who has the opportunity to brood 
24 hours a day about the prob- 
lems of a particular country. It is 
he who in Government makes a 
decision when he puts on his hat 
at the end of the day and closes 
the door without having done a 
particular thing that might have 
been done that day. It is he who 
is in the best position to alert 
the Assistant Secretary or the 
Secretary that a problem is fest- 
ering, that it needs attention, that 
there may be action to be taken 
to prevent a problem or there 
may be opportunities where by 
early attention we can sustain 
and promote American interests. 


I think the State Department 
ought to move steadily toward= 
and this was implied also in one 
of your reports=the concept at 
least in its policy sections of all 
chiefs and no Indians, or at least 
far more chiefs and far fewer 
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Indians. This would expedite and 
it would get greater attention and 
greater competence at points which 
are critically important in the 
conduct of our affairs, and would, 
I think, make it easier to get a 
broad understanding of policy and 
policy objectives through the ma- 
chinery that actually is responsible 
for the conduct of our relations. 


Tren I would emphasize the 
role of the Assistant Secretaries, 
the next critical point. The As- 
sistant Secretary at any given 
time may have 50 or 75 or 100 
matters which should be of con- 
cern to him which ought to be on 
his worry list. Again, those higher 
up are somewhat at the mercy of 
the judgment of the Assistant Sece- 
retary, and his sensing of the art 
of policy in deciding what matters 
ought to be dealt with, and when. 

I think we could all agree that 
there is a time for action and a 
time for letting a situation mature, 
but which is suitable in a given 
situation? When is a matter ripe 
for action? One can look ata worry 
list, as I have had occasion to do 
in the past, which is a year old. 
We used to use these lists when 
I was Assistant Secretary. 

If you look at a list that is a 
year old, it is really quite reveal- 
ing to see what has happened to 
that list in the course of a year 
-which matters improved and 
which matters got worse, and which 
matters remained the same— and 
to find out whether there is any 
relation between your action or 
inaction and the course of events, 
and whether matters improved or 
worsened. 

At the end of a year, you can 
look back and decide that it might 
have been better to have left a 
particular item alone and it might 
have been better to have done 
something more about some other 
item. In this respect, the Assistant 
Secretary is in the crucial post 
in terms of the art of manage- 
ment of policy in our relations 
with the rest of the world. 


After the Secretary’s opening remarks, 
members of the Committee probed further into 
his views: 


Senator Muskie: You have made 
it very clear that organization is 
not an end in itself, and I think 
that you have done it in a number 
of different ways. But have you 
found that organization in the State 
Department is an obstacle, to the 
degree that is burdensome, be- 
Cause it can become that? You 
Suggested ways in which it can 
become that. 

_ I wondered, in terms of the ob- 
jectives of organization which you 
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The Bureaucratic Problem 








Secretary Rusk defined ‘‘the princi- 
pal problem of bureaucracy’’ during 
his recent appearance before the 
Senate (Jackson) Subcommittee on 
National Security Staffing and Opera- 
tions. 

“There are those,’’ said Mr. Rusk, 
“‘who think that the heart of a bu- 
reaucracy is a struggle for power. 
This is not the case at all. The heart 
of the bureaucratic problem is the in- 
clination to avoid responsibility. 

“One of the reasons that organi- 
zation seldom gets in the way of a 
good man is that if a man demon- 
strates that he is willing to make 
judgments and decisions and live 
with the results, power gravitates to 
him because other people will get out 
of his way.” 

Mr. Rusk said, ‘‘Our problem is to 
get people to occupy the horizons of 
their responsibilities. Now, this 
means, if you do this successfully, 
that you have to let them make an 
occasional mistake....”” 






































have outlined, whether or not you 
are satisfied that the organiza- 
tion of the State Department is 
now meeting criteria which you 
set, or whether it is to a great 
degree burdensome. 

Secretary Rusk: I would say, 
Senator Muskie, and this is a 
personal view that may or may 
not be shared by all of my col- 
leagues, that inside of the De- 
partment our principal problem 
is layering. 


For example, when I read a 
telegram coming in in the morn- 
ing, it poses a very specific ques- 
tion, and the moment I read it I 
know myself what the answer must 
be. But that telegram goes on its 
appointed course into the Bureau, 
and through the office and down 
to the desk. If it doesn't go down 
there, somebody feels that he is 
being deprived of his participa- 
tion in a matter of his respon- 
sibility. 

Then it goes from the action 
officer back up through the De- 


partment to me a week or 10 
days later, and if it isn't the 
answer that I knew had to be 


the answer, then I change it at 
that point, having taken into ac- 
count the advice that came from 
below. But usually it is the answer 
that everybody would know has to 
be the answer. 

I think we do need to do something 
about layering, and one of the 
ways to do this is to upgrade the 
desk officer level. It seems to 
me that the man in Washington 
who spends all of his time brood- 
ing about a country like Brazil 
ought to be a man comparable in 
competence to the man who is 
Ambassador to Brazil. We then 







clear the way for him to get quick- 
ly to the Assistant Secretary or 
the Secretary. 

Senator Jackson: Could you en- 
large on that? What you are sug- 
gesting is the upgrading of the 
desk officer? 

Secretary Rusk: Thatiscorrect. 

Senator Jackson: I think that this 
is a very important contribution. 

Secretary Rusk: We have done 
a little of that. A comparison is 
when aman ofthe stature of Averell 
Harriman accepted an Assistant 
Secretary's post andthrew himself 
fully into it. On that same occasion 
we put some ambassadors in at 
even lower levels, 

I want to get people of that caliber 
in at some of the important desks, 
so that you have a high degree 
of competence and experience at a 
point where it is mostcritical. 

Now, inside of the Department, 
I would think that the layering 
problem is a key one. This has 
some bearing on the question that 
Senator Jackson asked, but I will 
come back to that in a few minutes. 
But in the main, the largest ques- 
tions arise out of the organiza- 
tion of the Government as a whole. 
I am not sure that there is any 
complete answer to this, because, 
as the committee has pointed out, 
there is no real distinction between 
domestic and foreign policy any 
more. Almost everything we do 
affects foreign policy. 


Bor these other great depart- 
ments of Government do carry 
major and heavy responsibilities, 
and almost everything they do has 
a foreign policy aspect, so that 
interdepartmental coordination is 
and I think will remain one of our 
major operational problems. 

Now, the key there is on the 
critical questions involving war 
or peace, or crisis—problems of 
that level. The key question is 
not to leave vetoes dangling all 
over town, so that in the very de- 
lay in coming to conclusions we 
have already made a decision by 
not having acted in time. 

One of the reasons for eliminat- 
ing some of the formal machinery 
was to eliminate the idea that 
there was a veto where somebody 
had to be in on it, if, in fact, 
action was required immediately 
and right away, leaving to the De- 
partment of State the responsibility 
for getting the necessary coordi- 
nation in the time that makes it 
possible to move. 

And then the third organiza- 
tional problem is the executive- 
legislative relationship, which, of 
course, vastly complicates the 
conduct of foreign policy. I would 
not in any sense change our con- 
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ree On Staffing the Department to Meet Crisis Situations 





stitutional system for another, 
such as the Cabinet responsibility 
system, but there is no question 
that this executive-legislative re- 
lationship is a major organiza- 
tional problem, 


KK 


Senator Jackson: Just to follow 
up the matter of upgrading the 
desk officer, I presume you would 
select as a first step certain 
desks of obvious importance to be 
upgraded. What will this do, howe 
ever, to the problem of layering 
that you mentioned, as you see 
it? What impact will it have? 

Secretary Rusk: It may be pos- 
sible to eliminate the office level 
and have the desk officer not only 
report directly to the Assistant 
Secretary, but also to have the 
Assistant Secretary staffedto pro- 
vide that desk officer with a good 
deal of the specialized advice that 
he needs and which we can't af- 
ford country by country. There 
would be an economics man, a labor 
man, and so forth; and these spe- 
cialists should be grouped around 
the Assistant Secretary to helpthe 
deskmen on the special aspects of 
their problems. 

There is another idea that tome 
makes some sense, for which we 
asked for funds this year, without 
overriding success, and that is to 
recognize that we ought not to try 
to staff the Department throughout 
to deal with the maximum load. 
We should not staff each bureauor 
desk to deal with a crisis situa- 
tion in that particular country or 
that particular area, but never- 
theless, we ought to have what 
might be called a pool of highly 
competent officers who could be 
used in anticipation of a crisis 
to beef up a particular country. 

It is the same thing with com- 
munications. We need acapacityto 
throw rapidly increased communi- 
cation facilities into a particular 
crisis area, whether it is the 
Congo or whether it might be Cam- 
bodia at the moment, or it might 
be some other place. A talking 
bird that was really effective could 
be extremely valuable to us asa 
reinforcement of communications 
capability in times of crisis. 

Now, we ought not to staff for 
the maximum but we ought to have 
manpower resources to dispose 
toward crisis situations. I think 
that this would be an efficient and 
effective way to deal with this 
problem. We are doing it to a 
degree now. It is not only our- 
selves, but CIA and others are, 
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sO we can move somewhat more 
promptly, manpower from one post 
to another, and we will borrow 
here and borrow there to get this 
done. 


* KK 


Senator Jackson:I have one last 
question. Do you feel that it would 
be helpful if the Secretary of State 
had wider latitude in hiring and 
firing personnel in the State Dee 
partment? Congress, over. the 
years, has passed so many in-' 
hibiting statutes that I understand 
it is often very difficult to really 
get the best people into the key 
positions. 

I am wondering if it might not 
be a good idea to try out within 
a given area, on a limited basis, 
vesting broad discretionary 
powers in the Secretary to hire 
and fire and adjust salaries. Con- 
gress keeps talking about over- 
staffing. Suppose an experiment 
was tried to give you authority 
to adjust salaries, and to hire and 
fire and see what you could do 
within a given area. 

Secretary Rusk: Well, I would 
be very sympathetic to the flexie 
bility. 

Senator Jackson: I don't mean 
to do it at once throughout the 
Department, but to try it out in 
a given area. We have done this 
with CIA, 

Secretary Rusk: I would be very 
sympathetic to the possibility of 
being able to reduce numbers 
somewhat, increase rank, pay, and 
quality, and move toward more 
chiefs and fewer Indians. I think 
that could be done. 

Senator Jackson: Carve out an 
area and see what you could do, 
and make this a request to Con- 
gress. Say to John Rooney over 
in Appropriations, and Senator Mc- 
Clellan on the Senate side, ''We 
will actually ask for less money 
in this area if we have the au- 
thority to do soeand-so,'"' and see 
what you could do with it. I think 
that you might give this idea some 
consideration. 


*  % 


Senator Pell: My recollection 
is that the desk officers usually 
are pretty able men, destined for 
flag rank if all goes well in the 
final portions of their careers, 

Secretary Rusk: A desk officer 
would typically be an FSO-3 or a4 
at the present time, but clearly 
an able man on the way up. I 
think that we might use FSO-el's 
or career ministers on the desks 


and see what the effect would be 
on the quality of the jobdone. 
Senator Pell: Completely sup- 
porting that concept, how do you 
give real responsibility to the 
junior officers destined for greater 
things, who probably are desk 
officers? This comes to your 
earlier point that the line service 
could well be done in many cases 
by smaller numbers of people? 


Secretary Rusk: Well, I think 
this comes into what to me is the 
principal problem of bureaucracy, 
about which I think there is a good 
deal of public misunderstanding, 
There are those who think that 
the heart of a bureaucracy is a 
struggle for power. This is not 
the case at all. The heart of the 
bureaucratic problem is the ine 
clination to avoid responsibility, 

One of the reasons that ore 
ganization seldom gets in the way 
of a good man is that if a man 
demonstrates that he is willing to 
make judgments and decisions and 
live with the results, power gravi- 
tates to him because other peo- 
ple will get out of his way. 


Now, there is a tendency to 
want to avoid responsibility in a 
bureaucracy. Therefore, if we get 
people on these desks who are 
willing to take the responsibility 
that could be theirs, then I think 
that this could move. Our prob- 
lem is to get people to occupy 
the horizons of their responsi- 
bilities. Now, this means, if you 
do this successfully, that you have 
to let them make an occasional 
mistake, or at least you have to 
let them do things in a somewhat 
different way than you would have 
done it if you were the desk of- 
ficer. Otherwise, this process 
comes to a halt. But I think we 
can take that in order to get the 
other advantages that go along 
with it. 

Secretary Marshall was quite 
extraordinary in the delegation 
of responsibility. This will vary 
a good deal from President to 
President and from Secretary to 
Secretary. I have been urging my 
colleagues to emphasize over and 
over again the critical importance 
of the desk officer, and the range 
of his responsibilities not only for 
the day's cables, but for the pian- 
ning responsibility. His primary 
job is to continue to think about 
and plan for an improvement of 
our relations with the country for 
which he is responsible, and I 
think that this can be done, but 
it will have to involve a good dea’ 
of delegation.... 
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THE JACKSON SUBCOMMITTEE HEARS: 


Secretary Rusk on the Role of the Ambassador 


From Secretary Rusk’s statement before the 
Senate (Jackson) Subcommittee on National Se- 
curity Staffing and Operations; 


On the role of the Ambassador 
I might make this comment: I 
don't believe it is true that the 
role of an Ambassador has been 
diminished by the increase in the 
speed and expansion of communi- 
cations. If you look back to the 
period when communications were 
slow or poor, the role of the Am- 
bassador was not in my judgment 
nearly so important as his role 
today. One reason is connected 
with communications and the other 
is not. 


The speed of communications 
greatly increases the pace of 
events. Therefore, the judgment of 
the man on the spot is just as 
important today as it was in clip= 
pereship days, because events are 
moving that much faster. There is 
almost never a week that passes 
when we don't have instances of 
a judgment that had to be made 
immediately on the spot by an 
Ambassador to deal with a situa- 
tion before he could get this town 
to comment or give him instruc- 
tions. I think that we ought to 
continue to set our sights on Am- 
bassadors who have that capability 
even though there may be times 
when he is not called upon to use 
that capability in the most dra- 
matic sense. 


The other factor is that what 
the United States does in the world 
is so much more important now 
than it was 40 or 50 years ago, 
and this, too, greatly enlarges the 
responsibility and role of the Am- 
bassador. 


The principal reason why Am- 
bassadors have to refer back so 
many things to Washington is that 
if he were left alone to decide 
what should be done to strengthen 
to the maximum our bilateral re- 
lations with the country in which 
he is posted, we would have ac- 
cumulated requirements upon the 
United States for men or money 
far exceeding the resources avail- 
able to us. Further, there is a 
vast complex of relevant legisla- 
tion on whichthe Ambassador him- 
self can't be an expert, and he 
may not know whether we, in fact, 
are able to do what he would like 
to see us do. 


Then there is a third element— 
sound foreign policy. This runs 
directly into important domestic 
policies and domestic interests. 
I say this not in a pejorative sense 
at all, because these domestic 
interests are real. But an Am- 
bassador has to have judgment 
from Washington on such a mate 
ter as straightening out our prob- 
lem with Mexico on the salinity 
of the Colorado River. He can't 
move on matters involving oil 
imports or textiles or similar 


problems without Washington mak- 
ing the decision in the light of all 
of the factors, domestic and for- 
eign, that might be involved. 

On the question of personnel 
abroad, we are making a very 
intensive study at the present time 
on the staffing of our embassies, 
beginning with some of the larger 
ones, and particularly regarding 
the staffing from other agencies 
of Government. 

I am concerned that there are 
at least 44 agencies of Govern- 
ment represented in our Embassy 
in London. I would hope the com- 
mittee would give us a little time 
to sort that one out before it 
looks too closely at that situa- 
tion, because I am reminded of 
a remark that General Marshall 
made to me when he was Secre- 
tary of State. 

He recalled that in 1923 the 
Army sent a special task force 
to Europe to locate a good many 
officers who were left behind on 
various missions at the end of 
World War I, and couldn't be 
located. They were drawing their 
pay, but for 5 years they had 
disappeared from sight, and so 
the Army sent a mission that was 
called the "live graves registrae- 
tion team'' to locate these indi- 


viduals. 
Well, there is a little of that 
that has to be looked into at 


every stage, and we are trying 
to do something about it. 


On the Congressional Role in Foreign Relations 


The following remarks by Secretary Rusk 
were excerpted from his statement before the 
Senate (Jackson) Subcommittee on National 
Security Staffing and Operations. 

I would support the view implicit 
in your discussion of basic issues 
that the organization of the U.S, 
Government for the conduct of its 
foreign relations cannot be ef- 
fectively studied or significantly 
improved by an examination of the 
executive branch alone. The Con- 
gress is deeply involved inthe con- 
duct of our foreign relations. It 
plays a decisive role in all actions 
requiring men or money. It has a 
great deal to do with the ability of 
the Government to recruit the best 
talent and to move at the speed re- 
quired by the rapidly changing in- 
ternational environment. 


February 1964 


It had not been my purpose here 
today, Mr. Chairman, to go into 
this aspect of the role of Congress 
as it applies to the subject before 
us, but I might mention two points 
which illustrate what I have just 
said. 

We have had some discussion in 
recent weeks on amendments tothe 
foreign aid bill, amendments which 
would have a decisive bearing upon 
our relations with a number of 
countries on a bilateral basis. The 
Executive has urged thatthe bill be 
as clean as possible. Now, one of 
the reasons for this is not just the 
traditional constitutional tension 
between the Executive and the Con- 
gress on such matters, but one of 
the reasons for this is that the 
legislative cycle is annual, at least 


annual, and events are moving 


much more rapidly than that annual 
cycle can deal with on a flexible 
and, I think, intelligent basis. 


Along with that, when the legis- 
lature plays a card, that card is 
played and gone. We are thereby 
deprived of that card in our inter- 
national negotiations and our ine 
ternational dealings. That lever is 
gone, and it is used. 


Therefore, I hope that at some 
stage there can be discussion 
among the appropriate committees 
of Congress as to the role which 
Congress itself plays in the con- 
duct of our foreign relations, and 
not just in setting policies but in 
the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions, to see how that fits into the 
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requirements of a fast-moving 
world situation. 

Now, at the other end of the 
spectrum, a matter that is not 
nearly so important although 
sometimes more painful, there are 
eight or nine committees or sub- 
committees of the Congress in- 
terested in the administration of 
the Department of State. Those 
committees frequently disagree 
with each other on such matters 
as personnel, To one committee an 
individual becomes a person of the 
highest qualification and com- 
petence. To another committee, 
that person ought to be fired from 
the service. 

From my point of view as Sec- 
retary of State, I cannot see any 
other answer but that committees 
of the Congress should be very 
careful about getting into those 
matters which are, by statute, a re- 
sponsibility of the Secretary of 
State. Otherwise, these tensions 
among the committees of the Cone 
gress make administration diffi- 
cult and sometimes almost im- 
possible. 


Top Leadership for Administration 


From Secretary Rusk’s statement to the 
Senate (Jackson) Subcommittee on National 
Security Staffing and Operations: 


I would like to underscore what 
the committee has said about the 
responsibility of the top leader- 
ship for administration. I believe 
this is important, and I give ad- 
ministration a good deal of my 
own time because administration 
should not become a thing initself, 
but should know that its purpose 
is to administer something called 
foreign policy, and that the end 
object of administration remains 
foreign policy. It is not just a 
machine of its own. 


Secondly, administration in- 
volves choices in using short ree 
sources for potentially unlimited 
demands=for additional services 
and additional personnel. The 
normal trend, not necessarily a 


TIME STUDY 


Of a Desk Officer’s Busy Day 


How does a Desk Officer spend 
his day? A time study of his work, 
made about a year ago and based 
on interviews with one of every 
four Desk Officers in the Depart- 
ment, revealed the following 
breakdown of his activity. 

His day can be divided into eight 
areas of work: reading, communi- 
cation with posts, planning, an- 
swering Congressional and public 
inquiries, briefings, foreign em- 
bassy contacts, meetings and some 
miscellaneous activity. 

Reading is the area that absorbs 
the most time. Incoming field ree 
ports and communications, Dee 
partment and other Government 
agency materials, press reports 
and publications fill his in-box. 
The Desk Officers interviewed 
estimated that 25 per cent of their 
time is spent scanning this 
material. 

The remaining three-quarters of 
their time is apportioned in this 
fashion: 

Drafting and clearing outgoing 
communications—15 per cent. 

Participating in drafting and dis- 
cussions of planning and other 
policy papers—15 per cent. 

Answering Congressional 
public inquiries—13 per cent. 

Arranging appointments for Am- 
bassadors and visiting dignitaries 
and providing information and ase 
sistance on a variety of subjects— 
10 per cent. 


and 
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Preparing briefing papers for 
use in the Department and the 
White House and briefing individ- 
uals and groups-10 per cent. 


Attending three regular and 
three ad hoc meetings each week-- 
10 per cent. 


Administrative and other ac- 
tivities--2 per cent. 


Department Asks For 


Better Housekeeping 


The Department requests 
the cooperation of all em- 
ployees in a housekeeping 
campaign now underway. 


W, O, Trone, Director of 
the Office of Operations, 
conceded that the lack of ade-~ 
quate space may contribute 
to a lack of orderliness in 
some areas. ''But most of the 
cluttered-looking offices are 
the result of retaining every- 
thing indefinitely,'' he said. 


"Office housekeeping is a 
responsibility of all of us," 
added Mr. Trone. ''Let's take 
pride in our building and 
make it a showplace for our 
many visitors,'' 


happy trend of large organizations 
is to grow. Allocation of short ree 
sources among different needs and 
demands itself presents major 
policy questions in establishing the’ 
priorities, and I think only those 
who are responsible at the top 
ought to establish those priorities,| 


Last year, for example, I took 4 
series of Saturdays throughout the” 
fall conducting my own hearings” 
on our budget. Ihad the responsible: 
officers come in and talk about 
personnel and personnel assign« 
ments and budget, not only to pre= 
pare them but to prepare me for ™ 
the presentations to the Bureau 
of the Budget and also in preparas | 
tion for the hearings of the four 
committees of the Congress. | 
think the administration itself has 
a very important responsibility of 
leadership. 


Rockefeller Awards 


Nominations Sought 


State Department personnel have 
been invited to submit nominations 
for the 1964 Rockefeller Public 
Service Awards for "outstanding 
achievements in the Federal Gove 
ernment," 

Nominations close on April 30 
and should be sent to Rockefeller 
Public Service Awards, Woodrow 
Wilson Hall, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N.J. The awards are 
administered as a national trust 
by the Woodrow Wilson School of 
Public and International Affairs of 
Princeton University. 

Five awards of $5,000 each will © 
be given in the following fields: 
Administration; Foreign Affairs or ~ 
International Operations; Law, 
Legislation, or Regulation; The © 
General Welfare or National Ree 
sources; and Science, Technology, 
or Engineering. 4 

Copies of nominations origi- | 
nating in the Department in favor © 


of a Departmental or Foreign Serve § 


ice employee should be forwarded © 
to the Executive Secretary, Incen- ~ 
tive Awards Program, Room 1056, 

New State. 4 


The Division of Visual Services, 
OPR, recently prepared two 
leatherbound volumes of treat 
facsimiles and other historic 
documents and illustrations come 
memorating the centennial of U.S, | 
diplomatic relations with Liberia. 





Japanese Ambassador Ryuji Takeuchi talks with President Lyndon 
B. Johnson and Secretary of State Dean Rusk at the White House 


Oo 


Queen Frederika of Greece and 
Secretary Rusk were guests of honor at 


Barnard College's 75th anniversary dinner in 
New York City on January 22. Shown, left to right, 
are Dr. Rosemary Park, bresident of the College; 

Queen Frederika, Secretary Rusk, Princess Irene, 
the Queen's daughter, and Mrs. Rusk. 


Q 


President Antonio Segni of the Italian 
Republic shakes hands with Secretary Rusk. 
The distinguished visitor is leaving the White 
House after a meeting with President Johnson. 





THE JACKSON SUBCOMMITTEE REPORTS 


On the Role of the Secretary 


In the Administration of Foreign Affairs 


FOREWORD 


The Subcommittee on National Security Staff- 
ing and Operations has been making a non- 
partisan and professional study of the admin- 
istration of national security at home and in 
the field. This is the second in a series of 
staff reports being issued by the subcommittee. 

In the American system of government, the 
Secretary of State occupies a position of central 
importance. He is the President's principal 
adviser on foreign affairs; he often serves as 
Presidential agent in dealing with other govern- 
ments; he speaks with authority in declaring 
and explaining American foreign policy at home 
and abroad; he has heavy responsibility for 
coordinating the many elements of policy; and 
he directs the worldwide activities of the De- 
partment of State. As Congress fully appre- 
ciates, there is no substitute for a Secretary 
who is willing and able to exercise leadership 
in all our major policies toward other nations. 
The role of the Secretary of State, andthe sup- 
port given him by his Department, have there- 
fore been at the heart of the subcommittee's 
inquiry. 

In approaching its task the subcommittee has 
built on the work of its predecessor, the Sub- 


I. Introduction 


It is not surprising that the departments often find a President’s way 
of doing business unsettling—or that Presidents sometimes -view the 
departments almost as adversaries. 

A continuing dilemma, demanding a subtle appreciation on all sides of 
the needs of a President and the departments, is how to manage the 
Government so that Presidential business is transacted to his satisfaction, 
and so that the normal run of business, also vital to the national interest, 
can be transacted in a fashion suited to the needs of large scale 
organization. 


Initial staff ae Basic Issues, Subcommittee on National Security 
Staffing and Operations, January 18, 1963 


The administration of national security is a vast and complex 
undertaking, full of enduring dilemmas which manifest themselves 
differently in every administration, depending on the operating style 
of the President and his key associates. 

The predecessor Subcommittee on National Policy Machinery con- 
centrated on the problems at the end of the Eisenhower Administration 
when its patterns of staffing and operations had given rise to certain 
characteristic difficulties. The Seow Administration tried to 
avoid highly institutionalized procedures, preferring a flexible, informal 
approach that fitted President Kennedy’s way of working. Like all 
administrations it took some time for its mode of operation to become 
set. Now the Nation has entered a new transition period with the 
Johnson Administration. 

The tragedy of November 22, 1963, emphasized the importance of 
continuity. The new President made clear that he would carry on 
the broad lines of national policy inherited from his predecessor. 
He showed that he would rely heavily on the staffs already brought 
together. The Government carried on well. 

ut when a new President takes charge, many things have to change. 
We cannot expect the Johnson Administration to continue meeting 
substantive problems in exactly the same fashion as the Kennedy 
Administration, or to handle emerging administrative problems in 





committee on National Policy Machinery, 

The present subcommittee has released 
testimony on the State Department by Secretary 
of State Rusk, Under Secretary of State Harri- 
man, Deputy Under Secretary of State Crockett, 
and a number of eminent retired and active 
ambassadors who have combined work abroad 
with service in top State Department posts. In 
addition, it has secured the views of other 
distinguished present and former Government 
officials and students of the State Department 
and the policy process. An initial staff report 
on the basic issues of the inquiry has been 
published, together with several background 
studies. 

This staff report, drawing upon the experi- 
ence of recent years, makes certain sugges- 
tions about the role of the Secretary of State 
and his Department in the administration of 
the Nation's foreign affairs. 


Henry M, Jackson, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on 
National Security Staffing 
and Operations. 


January 20, 1964 


the way the Kennedy Administration might have done, or to maintain 
the same officials indefinitely in their places. om 

President Johnson was right and needed to emphasize continuity— 
especially in policy—during the early days of the transition. But 
the President—and his Secretary of State—should be free to adopt 
their own work methods and to select their own subordinates in order 
to meet their own needs and their own styles of decision and action. 
Inevitably, they will want to employ some new assistants and some 
new methods. This is as it should be. 


While this is taking place, it seems timely to look at a question 
which each new administration has to answer: How can a Secretary 
of State and his Department best help the President? 


II. The Dilemma of the Secretary of State 


For I want you to know that I look upon the Department of State, 
under the President, as the central force in the framing and execution 
of the foreign policy of this country. * * * I shall look to this 
ment for initiative in proposal, energy in action, and frankness in advice. 


President Lyndon B. Johnson, remarks to officers of the Department 
of State, Bocombes 5, 1963 


A Secretary of State’s duties are extremely heavy. 

He is a senior personal adviser to the President, both in private talks 
and at working sessions of the President’s inner councils. The impor- 
tance of this role has increased greatly with the new position of the- 
United States in world affairs and the coming of the cold war; the 
has been complicated by the large place of military factors in the 
conduct of American foreign policy and the emergence of the Secretary 
of Defense as an important adviser on national security affai 
with a necessarily different focus and responsibility. e Seer 
of State is the only Cabinet officer primarily charged with looking at 
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our nation as a whole in its relations to the outside world, and his 
perspective > needed in all major decisions of national security plan- 
ing and policy. , 
othe Seametery of State is also our ranking diplomat in dealing with 
foreign governments. As such, he stands at the intersection of affairs: 
advocate of American policies to other governments, and official 
channel of suggestions and protests about American policies from other 

yernments—the hurricane over cancellation of SKYBOLT, the 
eathers that flew in the “chicken war” of 1963, and so on. Thus a 
Secretary is put in the awkward position of transmitting bad news and 
interpreting “the foreign point of view” to the President, to other 
agencies and to the Congress. A Secretary of State must often feel 
that he has the makings of an unwelcome visitor. __ d 

At the same time, a Secretary serves as an administration spokes- 
man on American foreign policy to the Sangre, to the country, and 
abroad. Furthermore, he is chief of the State Department and of 
the Foreign Service, and like other department heads, he is responsible 
to the President and accountable to the Congress. Finally, he is 
“Mr, Coordinator”—the superintendent, for the President, of most 
major activities affecting our relations with other countries. : 

hese roles can velnioes each other. At the White House his 
advice and counsel gain weight because he speaks for his Department, 
bringing its knowledge, experience, and expertise to bear on questions 
of concern to the President. His public statements and guidance to 
the Department and other agencies carry force because he is so often 
with the President. 

The Secretary’s roles can also be antagonistic. If he becomes too 
much a spokesman for the Department and the President comes to 
feel that he has been “captured” by the bureaucrats, the Secretary’s 
crédit as a Presidential adviser may be strained. But if the Secretary 


spends too much time at the White House—or on the road as nego- 
tiator for the President—his direction of the Department may be 
impaired. 

A Secretary cannot escape his dilemma. 

To abandon his Department in order to spend time in the White 
House—an idea once seriously entertained by a recent Secretary— 
would cloud his title as adviser to the President. The Secretary’s 
comparative advantage as an adviser lies in the fact that he is much 
more than just another White House assistant. He is the head of a 
great department with a history and traditions stretching back almost 
175 years. In the councils of the President a Secretary ought to be 
the Department. 

However, to absorb himself in running the Department is no 
solution. No Secretary could afford to spend most of his time on 
departmental management while others advise the President on the 
critical issues of the cold war. And if he did, he would soon lose his 
effectiveness as personal adviser—as well as his real authority in the 
Department oad bin influence on Capitol Hill. 

The modern Secretary of State is thus adviser, negotiator, reporter 
of trouble, spokesman, manager, and coordinator. This is all too 
much. Yet somehow he must handle it. He cannot just take any 
one piece of his job. He has to do the best he can with all his severa] 
duties. None can be sacrificed—or wholly delegated to others. As 
a result some duties are bound to be shortchanged. Some things 
that need doing, by him, will be left to others—or left undone, for 
they will not have sufficient priority to crowd other things off his 
schedule. 


tain A Secretary of State lives with his dilemma, performing his mul- 
wx - duties as skillfully and as wisely as he can. But the dimensions 
, t of the job are becoming more than man-sized, and ways to ease his 
sont burdens are badly needed for the country’s sake as well as his own. 


a To fortify a Secretary in the discharge of his duties, three conditions 
on seem to be of cardinal importance: 

on One: He needs to enjoy the unusual respect and support of 
oi the President. 


tion 


tary 
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Two: He needs to have the assistance of a strong, well-staffed , 
well-run Department. 

Three: He needs to have relations with Congress which rein- 
force him as foreign policy leader. 


Ill. The President and the Secretary 


A President may, and will, listen to whom he wishes. But his relation- 
ship with the Secretary of State will not prosper if the latter is not 
accepted as his principal adviser and executive agent in foreign affairs, 
and the trusted confidant of all his thoughts and plans relating to them. 


Dean Acheson in The Secretary of State, issued by The American 
Assembly (1960) 


The attitude of a President toward his Secretary of State determines 
whether he can do the job a President needs done. A Secretary’s 
subordinates within the Department, his Cabinet colleagues, Congress, 
and the officials of other governments soon discern the true relation- 
ship between him and the President. If a President is close to his 
Secretary, confides in him, and relies heavily on him, a Secretary has 
a chance to be a great Secretary. 

In our system, the President and the Secretary have mutual 
obligations. 

One, clearly, is a Secretary’s duty to keep the President promptly 
and fully informed so that he can handle major issues and crises in 
the nation’s foreign relations with as much freedom of Presidential 
choice as each situation allows. The President’s corresponding 
obligation is to make his decisions in a clear and seated wap 
providing as part of the decision itself the priority it is to receive—so 
the Secretary can carry on from where the President leaves off. 
A President should, of course, support his own decisions so strongly 
that action can follow from them. 

Another obligation is scarcely less important. It is a Secretary’s 
duty to assert his own position and exercise his proper interest across 
the whole contemporary front of foreign relations. The shoes are 
big: it is his duty to fill them if he can. The correlative obligation 
is that the President should be careful not to ask other officers to 
handle independently tasks which fall within the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of State. And he should be cautious about overruling the 
Secretary on matters that have been entrusted to him, for if other 
Cabinet officers find that they habitually can get satisfaction at the 
White House when they have lost out with the Secretary, the Secre- 
tary will not long be able to fulfill his responsibilities. 

‘k Secretary’s role requires that he be able to see the President 
whenever he believes he needs to—and see him alone when he wants 
to. TheSecretary and the President need unhurried private occasions 
for frank talk about the more puzzling problems of foreign policy. 

All of this depends on a President’s confidence in his Secretary and 
a conviction that the Secretary can help him more than others in 
contending with the issues he sees ahead. 


IV. The Secretary and the Department 


This device of inviting argument between conflicting interests—which 
we can call the “foulup factor” in our equation of performance * * * 
needs some careful examination because there is, I think, a discernible 
and constantly increasing tendency to try to expand the intent of the 
system to the point where mere curiosity on the part of someone or 
some agency, and not a “need to know” can be used as a ticket of admis- 
sion to the merry-go-round of “‘concurrences”. This doctrine, unless 
carefully and boldly policed, can become so fertile a spawner of com- 
mittees as to blanket the whole executive branch with an embalmed 
atmosphere. 


Robert A. Lovett, Statement before the Senate Subcommittee on 
National Policy Machinery, February 23, 1960 


(See JACKSON, page 46) 
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1965 BUDGET 
HEARINGS OPEN 


IN HOUSE 


EARINGS on the Department's 

Fiscal Year 1965 budget opened 
February 3 before the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee headed 
by Representative John J, Rooney 
(R., ©. ¥.). 

Secretary Rusk was the lead-off 
witness in the presentation of the 
Department's request for $365,- 
803,000, an increase of $24,733,= 
000 over Fiscal Year 1964 appro- 
priations. 

Exclusive of the request for 
additional communications person= 
nel in a pending 1964 Supplemental, 
the new budget actually reflects a 
reduction in the Department's total 
position strength in line with Presi- 
dent Johnson's economy directives. 

The Department's total position 
strength is unique among Federal 
departments and agencies—it has 
not increased since 1961, 

The accompanying table lists 
1964 appropriations and the 1965 
requests. 

In the Salaries and Expenses 
items the Department is seeking 
$ 166,000,000, an increase of $13,- 
000,000. Approximately $5,000,000 
of the increase is attributable to 
mandatory requirements to cover 
the annual cost of the payincrease 
which went intoeffect on January 5; 
increases in wages of local em- 
ployees; rising costs of supplies 
and services purchased overseas, 
and within-grade salary costs. 

Another $4,500,000 is estimated 
as the cost of continuing the com- 
munications improvements pro- 
gram, and about $5,400,000 is ree 
quired for improved support of 
existing personnel through funds 
for additional travel, equipment 

replacement, security equipment, 
printing and other non-salary 
items. 

The increases are offset in part 
by transfers and nonerecurring 
costs of about $1,900,000. 

On January 21 President John- 
son submitted to the Congress the 
1964 Supplemental which included 
a request for $42,400,000 for the 
Department. 


Tue Supplemental included a 
Salaries and Expenses item of 
$5,000,000 for "more secure equip- 
ment and facilities,'' for the Dee 
partment's communications syse 
tem, "and the additional staff 
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Fiscal Year 1965 Budget Summary 


1964 1965 
Appropriations Request Increase 

Salaries and Expenses ...e.++ $153,000,000 $166,000,000 $ 13,000,000 
Representation Allowances ... 973,000 1,025 ,000 52 ,000 
Acquisition, Operation and 

Maintenance of Buildings 

Abroad eeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeee 18,125,000 22,257,000 4,132,000 e 
Acquisition, Operation, and 

Maintenance of Buildings 

Abroad (Special Foreign 

Currency Program) .ecececees 2,750,000 6,143 ,000 3,393,000 
Emergencies in the Diplomatic 

and Consular Service secocee 1,500,000 1,600 ,000 100 , 000 
Contributions to Interna- 

tional Organizations ..eeose 99,679,000 87,617,000 -12 ,062 ,000 
Missions to International 

Organizations eeeesececessees 2,500,000 3,238 ,000 738 , 000 
International Conferences 

and Contingencies eeceeveses 1,943 ,000 2,778,000 835 ,000 
International Tariff 

BHegotiations eeoeeeseescecees 365 ,000 1,500,000 1,135,000 > 
International Boundary and 

Water Commission .seccoccees 9,230,000 17,371,000 8,141,000 
American Sections .escccceess 430,000 474,000 44 ,000 
International Fisheries 

Commission cacccccccccescece 2,000,000 2,189,000 189 ,000 
Mutual Educational and 

Cuitural Exchange 

Activities ccccccccccccccece 42,625,000 47,679,000 5,054,000 
Center for Cultural and 

Technical Interchange 

Between East and West ...0+. 5,100,000 5,932,000 832 ,000 
Rama Road, Nicaragua .csceees 850,000 -850,000 

Total eeeeeeeeeeeeeoeeees 341,070,000 365 ,803 ,000 +24 ,733 ,000 . 


necessary for the adequate operae 
tion and management of the sys- 
tem,'' and $400,000 for Emergen- 
cies in the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Service ''to finance unantici- 
pated expenses arising in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs." 

The remaining two items in the 
Supplemental involve appropria- 
tions for the purchase from the 
Treasury Department of foreign 
currencies already owned by the 
United States and would not involve 
additional expenditures or have a 


net effect on the Government's 
budgetary position. 

An appropriation of $12,000,000 
was requested to make possible a 
grant to the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization of foreign currencies 
excess to the requirements of the 
United States, for the preserva- 
tion of Ancient Nubian Monuments, 
and $25,000,000 for payments in + 
Japanese yen to continue the pres- 
ent binational educational exchange 
program with Japan. 
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Following is a brief excerpt from re- 
marks made by William J. Crockett, Dep- 
uty Under Secretary of State for Admin- 
istration, at the 1964 Greater Hastings 
Dinner, Hastings, Neb., on January 20: 


I would like to discuss with 
you the kinds of people you must 
depend upon to formulate and 


The People Who Work in the Foreign Service 


terest above all else. 

The men and women who 
serve you around the world in 
ouryour—Foreign Service 
Corps are among the best in 
the world. They are representa- 
tives of our country—geographi- 





We don't want security risks 
or persons disloyal to Ameri- 
ca. We do have a rigorous se- 
curity program designed to en- 
sure that your national interests 
are in safe hands. 


Whatever ill you have read 







































































































































































































































cally, socially, culturally, edu- 
base , ’ 
—— carry out our foreign policy. cationally, ethnically and eco- ee ee ee eee — 
> , 000 For, hewaver pecpening Us RAMNEONS. doubt and suspicion and distrust 

problems, whatever our goals We strive to attract to this that may have been sown by the 
2,000 may be, whatever the party in service the best young men that purveyors of the radical andthe 

power, our policy cannet suc~ our society produces. Our en- sensational and the half truth 

ceed without involving the ef- trance standards are tough— I want you=the people of Hast- 

forts of capable, dedicated tough intellectually-tough phy- ings—to know that you are being 
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President Picks Carl Rowan 
As Director of USIA 


RESIDENT Johnson has _ se- 
lected Carl T. Rowan, U.S, 
Ambassador to Finland, as the 


new Director of the U.S, Infor- 
mation Agency. He will succeed 
Edward R., Murrow, who had held 
the post since March 15, 1961. 
President Johnson accepted Mr. 
Murrow's resignation on January 
21 with ''the greatest reluctance.'' 
Mr. Rowan, 38, was named by 
the President as ''the man most 
eminently qualified to supervise 
this vital program of telling 
America's story abroad."' 


"Mr. Rowan—like our country— 
is young and dynamic, and he has 
had a breadth of private and gove 
ernmental experiences that are 
especially valuable qualifications 
for this job,'' the President noted. 

"As a perceptive observer of 
world affairs--as an effective dip- 
lomat and public servantesas a 
tireless worker for the improve- 
ment of America's position in the 
eyes of all the world—he is 
superbly qualified by training and 
experience to carry on the work 
of Ed Murrow. I am reluctant to 
recall him from his important 





post in Finland—but I need him 
here," 

Mr. Murrow, who underwent an 
operation for removal of a cane 
cerous lung in October, is now 
convalescing in California. 

Mr. Rowan, who formerly serv- 
ed as Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs (1961-63), was 
appointed as the U.S. envoy to 
Helsinki in March 1963. At the 
time of his appointment he was 
one of the youngest Ambassadors 
in the history of the United States 


and the youngest currently to hold 
a U.S, ambassadorial post. 


He entered the Department in 
February 1961 after a dis- 
tinguished career as anewspaper- 
man, author and lecturer. In 1962 
he served as a member of the U.S, 
delegation to the 17th General As- 
sembly session of the United Na- 
tions, 

Born in Ravenscroft, Tenn., on 
August 11, 1925, Mr. Rowan served 
in the U.S, Navy during World War 
II, attaining officer rank at the 
age of 19. He holds a Bachelor's 


President Johnson talks with Carl T. Rowan, who has been nominated as Director, USIA 


degree in mathematics from Ober- 
lin College and a Master's des 
gree in journalism from the Unie 
versity of Minnesota. He also was 
awarded honorary Doctor's de- 
grees from several colleges and 
universities, including Oberlin, 
Simpson, and Hamline. 


After leaving the University of 
Minnesota, Mr. Rowan worked 
briefly for the Baltimore Afro- 
American. From 1948 until his 
appointment as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs he 
worked for the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune. 


Mr. Rowan has won many high 
honors. He is the only newspaper- 
man to win three successive ane 
nual medallions from Sigma Delta 
Chi, a national organization of 
professional journalists, The U,S, 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 
designated him as one of ''Amer- 
ica's Ten Outstanding Young Men 
or i953," 


The new Director of the USIA 
has traveled widely in Asia, Afri- 
ca and Latin America and is the 
author of four books, "South of 


Freedom," "The Pitiful and the 
Proud,"' ''Go South to Sorrow," 
and "Wait Till Next Year." Mr. 


Rowan is married to the former 
Vivien L. Murphy. They have three 
children. 


Green to Serve USIA 
At USUN, N.Y. 


Fitzhugh Green, who has held 
posts with the U.S, Information 
Agency at home 
and abroad, has 
been named asthe 
USIA Representa- 
tive at the United 
States Mission to 
the United Nations 
in New York. 

Mr. Green will 
also serve as Die 
rector of the For- 
eign Correspond- 
dents Center in 
New York. He succeeds Ernest G. 
Wiener, who has been assigned to 
the USIS staff in Moscow. 


Mr. Green, a business executive 
for some years, joined the USIA 
as a consultant in 1954. He has 
served as Public Affairs Officer 
and Attaché at Vientiane, Tel Aviv 
and Leopoldville, and as Chief of 
the Private Enterprise Division, 
USIA. 


He received an M.A, degree from 
Boston University in 1963 and is 
a graduate of the Naval War Col- 
lege, class of 1963. 





Mr. Green 
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Mr. Barnes 


Nine Ambassadors 


RESIDENT Johnson has se- 
lected new U.S, Ambassadors to 
Argentina, Yugoslavia, Sierra 
Leone, Jordan, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Malaysia, Kenya, Republic of 
the Congo (Leopoldville), and the 
Organization of American States. 

They are: 

e Edwin M, Martin, 55, who had 
served as Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs since 
March 1962, as Ambassador to 
Argentina. 

@® C. Burke Elbrick, 55, former 
U.S. Ambassador to Portugal, as 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 

eAndrew V, Corry, 59, Coordi- 
nator of the Senior Seminar in 
Foreign Policy at the Foreign 
Service Institute, as the new Am- 
bassador to Sierra Leone. 

e Robert G, Barnes, 49, Minis- 
ter-Counselor and Deputy Chief of 
Mission at Ankara, Turkey, as Am- 
bassador to Jordan. He succeeds 
Ambassador William B, Ma- 
comber, who resigned his post. 


® W. Tapley Bennett, Jr., 46, 
Counselor of Embassy at Athens, 
with the personal rank of Minister, 
since September 1961, as the new 
U.S, Ambassador to the Dominican 
Republic. He succeeds Ambassa- 
dor John Bartlow Martin, who has 
resigned. 

e James D, Bell, 52, Director of 
the Office of Southwest Pacific 
Affairs since 1960, as the new Am- 
bassador to Malaysia. Mr. Bell 
succeeds Ambassador Charles F, 
Baldwin, who recently announced 
his retirement. 

®@ William Attwood, 44, Special 
Adviser to the U.S. delegation to 
the United Nations General As- 
sembly and former Ambassador to 
Guinea, as the first U.S, Ambassa- 
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Mr. Bell Mr. Bennett 





Mr. Elbrick 


dor to Kenya. 

@ George McMurtrie Godley II, 
46, Director of the Office of Cen- 
tral African Affairs and former 
Deputy Chief of Mission at Leo- 
poldville, as the new Ambassador 
to the Republic of the Congo (Leo- 
poldville), replacing Edmund A, 
Gullion, who is being reassigned. 

@ Ellsworth Bunker, 69, former 
Ambassador to Argentina, Italy and 
India and veteran diplomat, as Am- 
bassador to the Organization of 
American States. 

In a few months Mr. Martin will 
succeed Ambassador Robert Mc- 
Clintock, a career Foreign Service 
officer, in the Buenos Aires post, 
From 1953 to 1957 Mr. Martin 
served as Deputy Chief of the U.S. 
Mission to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and European 
Regional Organizations and alter- 
nate U.S. member of the NATO 
Council in Paris. He later served 
as Minister-Counselor for Eco- 
nomic Affairs in London. From 
1960 to 1962 he was Assistant Sec- 
retary for Economic Affairs. 

Ambassador Elbrick will fillthe 
Belgrade post which became vacant 
after Ambassador George F. 
Kennan resigned to return to the 
Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton, N.J. 

The new envoy, a Foreign Serv- 
ice veteran, has servedin Panama, 
Southampton, Port-au-Prince, 
Warsaw, Praha, Bucharest, Ma- 
drid, Lisbon, Tangier, Habana and 
London. He served as General Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for Euro- 
pean Affairs from 1954 to 1957, 
when he was named Assistant 
Secretary for European Affairs. 
In 1958 he was appointed as Am- 
bassador to Portugal. 





Mr. Godley 


Mr. Martin 


Mr. Corry succeeds A,S, J, 
Carnahan, who resigned his post 
in Sierra Leone in August 1963. 
He has served as Special Assistant 
to the Director, Office of American 
Republic Affairs, and has held as- 
signments in New Delhi, Colombo, 
Karachi, Rangoon, Katmandu and 
Madrid. From December 1957 to 
September 1961 he was Consul 
General in Lahore. He is a gradu- 
ate of Harvard, Oxford (where he 
was a Rhodes Scholar), and of 
Montana State University. 


Ma. Barnes joined the Depart- 
ment in 1946. In 1952 he was 
assigned as Attache in London and 
later in Paris. He returned to the 
Department in 1955 as Deputy Di- 
rector of the Executive Secre- 
tariat. After holding various po- 
sitions relating to the Mutual 
Security Program, he was assigned 
to Ankara as Counselor of Em- 
bassy in July 1959. He became 
Minister-Counselor on March 17, 
1962. 

The new Ambassador received 
the Department's Superior Serv- 
ice Award in 1952. 

Ambassador Bennett joined the 
Foreign Service in 1941 and has 
served in Ciudad Trujillo, Panama, 
Vienna and Athens. He was named 
Deputy Director of the Office of 
South American Affairs in 1951. 
After an assignment to the National 
War College in 1954 he was ap- 
pointed a Special Assistant to the 
Deputy Under Secretary of State 
in 1955. He was assignedto Vienna 
as Political Counselor in 1957 and 
to Athens in 1961 as Counselor of 
Embassy with the personal rank of 
Minister. 


(See ENVOYS, page 46) 
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N American Legion Special Li- 

aison Committee visited the De- 
partment for three days last month. 

At the invitation of Secretary 
Rusk, the five member committee 
began a thorough study of the De- 
partment's operations and proce- 
dures so as to become better ace 
quainted with its activities. 

The Legion Committee is ex- 
pected to return to Washington in 
early March. The committee will 
report its findings tothe organiza- 
tion's National Convention in Sep- 
tember, 1964, at Dallas, Texas. 

The committee was appointed by 
National Commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion Daniel F, Foley. Its 
Chairman is Preston J, Moore, an 
Oklahoma City attorney and former 
Legion National Commander. The 
other members are John E, Davis, 
former Governor of North Dakota, 
now engaged in banking and ranch- 
ing in Bismarck, North Dakota; Eli 
A. Marcoux, District Manager, 
Social Security Administration, in 
Concord, New Hampshire; Albert 
V. LaBiche, president of adepart- 
ment store inNew Orleans, Louisie 
ana, and Emmett G, Lenihan, an 
attorney of Seattle, Washington. All 
are former Department Command- 
ers of the Legion. 

The visit was suggested by Sec- 
retary Rusk when he addressed the 
Legion during its annual National 


Convention in Miami Beach last 
September. 
"Let the appropriate persons 





VISITING LEGIONNAIRES--Members of the American Legion's Special- 
Liaison Committee to the Department are shown with Secretary Rusk 
(third from left) and Under Secretary George W. Ball (left) as they 
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Legion Committee Briefed by the Department 


representing the Legion come in 
and look us over in great detail,'' 
the Secretary said in extending the 
invitation. "I am quite sure that 
both of us could benefit by become 
ing better acquainted."' 

The Secretary welcomed the 
committee to the Department on 
January 13. They began their tour 
by attending the Secretary's staff 
meeting and, after meeting with the 
Secretary and Under Secretary 
George W, Ball, were briefed by 
William J. Crockett, Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration, on 
the organization of the Department, 
its relationship with posts abroad 
and the process by whichits policy 
is formulated and implemented. 

Other briefings held that day 
were with Jeffrey C, Kitchen, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for Po- 
litico-Military Affairs, and with 
officers of the Department's Op- 
erations Center. 

A visit to the National Military 
Command Center at the Pentagon 
and a meeting with W. Averell 


Harriman, Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs, were also ine 
cluded. 


The following day, each of the 
five members visited a Department 
Bureau. They surveyed the work 
operations of the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs, the Bureau of 
Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs, the Bureau of Far Eastern 
Affairs, the Bureau of African Af- 
fairs, the Bureau of International 









Organization Affairs and the Bu- 
reau of Economic Affairs. 

They met with Walt W, Rostow, 
Counselor of the Department and 
Chairman of the Policy Planning 7 
Council, later in the day, and also 
attended a State Luncheon for 
President Segni of Italy. 


Mr. Crockett and Dwight J, 
Porter, Assistant Secretary for 
Administration, introduced meme. 
bers of the committee to the Dee 
partment's administrative area on 
the last day of their visit. 

They then toured both the Offices 
of Security and Communications 
and were briefed on the responsie 
bilities and operations of these 
areas. Later in the day the com. 
mittee separated for individual 
tours of the Foreign Service In- 
stitute, the Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs, the Office of 
Personnel and the Bureau of In- 
telligence and Research. 

Commenting on the visit, Chair- 
man Moore, in a statement re- 
leased by American Legion Na- 
tional Headquarters, said: "We 
were briefed on all aspects of the 
Department's functions and ree 
sponsibilities and were permitted 
to observe at first hand the inner 
workings of this extremely com- 
plex and problem-laden organiza- 
tion. Every official and employee 
from Secretary Rusk through desk 
officers responded to our inquiries 
and questions in a full and frank 
manner," 
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arrived at the Department for a three day visit. Committee mem- 
bers are (from left to right) Preston J. Moore, chairman; Emmett 
G. Lenihan; Albert V. LaBiche; John E. Davis and Eli A. Marcoux. 
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U.S.-CANADIAN AGREEMENT--President Johnson and Prime Minister 
Lester B. Pearson of Canada are flanked by Paul Martin, left, Cana- 
dion Secretary of State for External Affairs, and Secretary of State 
Rusk at the signing in the White House Treaty Room of an agree- 
ment on a multi-million-dollar power and flood control develop- 


Post Changes 


Panama 


Following the suspension of dip- 
lomatic relations between the 
United States and the Republic of 
Panama, the post at Panama,R.P., 
has been reclassified as a Cone 
sulate. Consul Henry L. Taylor has 
been designated acting principal 
officer, 


South Africa 


The American Chancery will be 
transferred from Pretoria toCape 
Town for the 1964 Parliamentary 
Session of the Republic of South 
Africa which opened at Cape Town 
on January 17 and is expected to 


run through the latter part of 
June, 


An "English-French Glossary of 
Treaty andConference Terminolo- 
gy,"' compiled by the Division of 
Language Services, has been dis- 
tributed to American posts in 
French-speaking countries and to 
interested U.S. and international 


ment for the Columbia River Basin in the Pacific Northwest. 
The agreement also will make an international park at the summer 
home of President Franklin D. Roosevelt on Campobello Island, 
N.B., off the Canadian East Coast. Members of Congress and 
Canadian officials who witnessed the signing are shown in the background. 


STATE VISIT--Congressman John J. Rooney of New York (right) greets President Segni of 


, Italy in the presence of Senator Philip A. Hart of Michigan (left) and Secretary of State Dean 
agencies. Rusk at a luncheon held at the State Department in honor of President Segni on January 14. 
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“THE ONE ITEM IS PEACE” 





U.S. Proposes New Initiatives 


On Arms Control at Geneva 


6 HERE is only one item on 

the agenda of this confer- 
ence—it is the leading item on 
the agenda of mankind—and that 
one item is peace,"' 

With these words, addressed 
on January 21 to the Ejighteen- 
Nation Disarmament Conference 
reconvening at Geneva, Presi- 
dent Johnson launched this Nae 
tion's new offensive for peace. 
His message, read to the Con- 
ference by William C,. Foster, 
Director of the U.S, Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency and 
head of the U.S, delegation, out- 
lined five major types of potential 
agreement. 

First, while welcoming the ob- 
jective of Khrushchev's New 
Year's Eve call for a general 
agreement not to settle territorial 
disputes by means of force, he 
proposed broader guidelines for 
such an agreement to cover sub- 
version and the clandestine supe 
plying of arms. 

Second, the President proposed 
that, in consultation with our Al- 
lies, discussions on the establish- 
ment of a system of observation 
posts take place to keep tab on 
significant military movements. 

To further the U.S. priority 
objective of controlling the nue 
clear arms race, the President 
offered to explore with our Al- 
lies and the Soviet Union a veri- 
fied freeze of the numbers and 
characteristics of offensive and 
defensive strategic nuclear ve- 
hicles (bombers and missiles), 


L. addition, the President pro- 
posed agreement be reached be- 
tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union to halt all the proe 
duction of fissionable materials 
for weapons use. While seeking 
agreement on this measure, he 
expressed United States willing- 
ness to achieve prompt reductions 
by closing comparable production 
facilities on a planteby-plant re- 
ciprocal basis, with mutual in- 
spection. The United States al- 
ready has made a start in this 
direction; several plants produc- 
ing fissionable materials are about 
to be closed down. 
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Finally, to stop the spread of 
nuclear weapons into the national 
control of states which do not 
now control them, the President 
proposed that: 

(a) Nuclear weapons not be 
transferred into the national con- 
trol of states which do not now 
control them, and that all transe- 
fers of nuclear materials for 
peaceful purposes take place under 
effective international safeguards; 

(b) The nuclear powers accept 
in an increasing number of their 
peaceful nuclear activities the 
same inspection they recome 
mended for other states; and 

(c) All nuclear weapons tests 
be banned under effective veri- 
fication and control. 


ComciwenTAL with his mes- 
sage to the Geneva Conference, the 
President outlined for the Nation 
this new approach on a radio- 
television broadcast. In crediting 
the efforts and deliberations of 
the Conference as having laid the 
groundwork for what he called 
"more concrete and effective re- 
sults'' than any other disarma- 
ment conference had achieved in 
modern history, he pointed to the 
three specific gains made during 
1963 to reduce the risk of war 
and ease international tensions. 
These he cited as proof that agree- 
ment on the control, the reduce 
tion and the ultimate abolition of 
weapons and waris not impossible. 


The first step taken in 1963 
was agreement on the "hoteline''— 
the communications link between 
Moscow and Washington. Proe 
posed by the United States some 
two years ago, eventual Soviet 
interest became clear after the 
Cuban crisis when there was a 
dangerous but not, fortunately, 
tragic time lag in communications 
between the two governments. Now 
this direct link ensures rapid and 
reliable communications in the 


event of a military emergency or 
crisis. 

Within three months of the signe 
ing of the hot-line accord, a second 
and more important agreement was 
reached=the limited nuclear test 
ban treaty banning under water, 


atmospheric, and outer space test- 
ing. While this treaty does not 
resolve the basic political conflict 
with the Soviet Union, nor does it 
eliminate the dangers of war or 
permit a reduction in arms pro- 
duction, it does afford a more 
favorable climate in which to seek 
further agreements. 

The third, and final step achieved 
in 1963 is the so-called "noe 
bombs-ineorbit resolution," 
Through this resolution, passed 
by acclamation, all UN members 
have accepted its recommenda- 
tion that states refrain from plac- 
ing into orbit or stationing in 
space in any manner weapons of 
mass destruction. These are small 
steps, but, as the President noted, 
they go in the right directions 
"the direction of security and sanity 
and peace.,'' 

And it is on the basis of these 
agreements that the United States 
is now prepared to take at Geneva 
the new initiatives outlined by the 
President. The United States is, 
of course, prepared to consider 
any reasonable proposals advanced 
at the Conference but believes the 
five points presented bythe Presi- 
dent deserve priority attention at 
this session of the Conference and 
represent goals that ought to be 
attainable. 


Eicutren states originally made 
up the Disarmament Committee, 
but France continues its non-par- 
ticipation. The other members are 
the United States, Britain, Italy, 
and Canada for the West; the So- 
viet Union, Poland, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, and Bulgaria for 
the Soviet bloc; and Ethiopia, Nie 
geria, the United Arab Republic, 
India, Burma, Sweden, Mexico, 
and Brazil for the non-aligned 
nations. 

The Conference began its 157th 
session in a new climate of hope 
as it reconvened on January 21 for 
the first time since the nuclear 
test ban treaty went into force. 
It had been in recess since Au- 
gust 31, 1963, when it adjourned 
to allow participation by its mem- 
bers in the UN General Assembly 
debates on disarmament. 
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LONG DRY SPELL ENDS 


Department to Resume 


Overseas Construction 


By JAMES R. JOHNSTONE 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Foreign Buildings 


HIS has been a banner year for 

the Office of Foreign Buildings. 

First, thanks to an understanding 
and sympathetic Congress and, in 
particular, the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Subcommit- 
tee chaired by 
Congressman! 
Wayne L. Hays 
and the Senate 
Foreign Relations 
Committee chaire 
ed by Senator J. 
W,. Fulbright, an 
authorization in 
the amount of 
$49,824,000 was 
passed in the 
First Session of the 88th Congress 
and signed by the President on 
August 12, 1963. 

This is the first authorization 
since 1952, when $90,000,000 was 
made available. Fortunately, that 
sum was sufficient to meet re- 
quirements until fiscal year 1961. 

A long, dry spell ensued, during 
which funds were available from 
the Congress under the regular ap- 
propriation only for operating ex- 
penses. 





Mr. Johnstone 


Some limited funds were avail- 
able from the Public Law 480 ap- 
propriation (sale of surplus agri- 
cultural products), and from use 
of proceeds of sale of properties 
owned but no longer fully utilized. 
PL 480 funds were confined to an 
approximate average of nine 
countries. 


With the passage of the present 
legislation, the two Appropriations 
Committees of the Congress, 
Chairman John J. Rooney's House 
Subcommittee on Appropriations 
and Chairman John L.McClellan's 
Senate Subcommittee for Appro- 
priations, were enabled to appro- 
priate funds, and $18,125,000 was 
made available. Although this is 
insufficient to recover the time lost 
during the past three years, it is 
a recognized good start to provide 
an orderly renewal of this very 
worthwhile program. 

The 1964 appropriation will allow 
us to proceed with these projects: 

~-Rehabilitation of our Chancery 
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in Paris, Nos. 2 and 4 Avenue Ga- 
briel, a long overdue project. 

--Extension of the Chancery in 
Monrovia, Liberia, to help allevi- 
ate one of the worst conditions we 
have anywhere. 

--A new Chancery in Kabul, 
Afghanistan, also long overdue and 
sorely needed. 

--An extension to the Chancery 
in Tehran, which has been in the 
making for many years. 


--Restoration of a building in 
Madrid that is contiguous to the 
Chancery, for use as an Ambas- 
sador's residence. 

--Purchase and rehabilitation of 
our residence in Lisbon, whichhas 
been occupied on a lease basis for 
many years. 


--Purchase of sites in Kuala 
Lumpur, Montreal and Geneva for 
future, appropriate office build- 
ings. 

--Rehabilitation of Spaso House 
in Moscow, which we now occupy 
on a long-term lease basis. 

--Acquisition of some seriously 
needed housing in many areas. 


In Africa, with its many ‘newly 
emerging nations, there is a dire 
shortage of needed housing 
facilities in such countries as 
Chad, Niger, Central African Re- 
public, Mauritania, Upper Volta, 
Nyasaland, Togo, Somalia, Da- 
homey and Gabon. 


It has been necessary to devise 
innovations such as leases with 
options to purchase on buildings 
built to our specifications, since no 
improved properties are available. 
We have been cautioned by the Con- 
gressional Committees to go 
slowly in fulfilling all the needs of 
these countries and have agreed 
that it is prudent to do so. Limited 
available funds make this manda- 
tory in the current fiscal year, in 
any event. 


With the authorization for funds 
for fiscal year 1965 already at 
hand, itis hopedthe Appropriations 
Committees of the Congress will 
provide sufficient funds to proceed 


with the acquisition and construc - 
tion program. 

Many additional projects have 
been held in abeyance for many 
years, such as the new Chancery 
for Montevideo; annexes to the 
Chanceries at Ankara, Turkey and 
Lagos, Nigeria; a new Chancery 
and staff housing at Mogadiscio, 
Somalia, sorely needed for per- 
sonal security and ordinary com- 
fort; and an office building at Hel- 
sinki, to release part of the Em- 
bassy residence and part of a staff 
apartment building now serving as 
offices. 


In addition, there are still count- 
less locations in Africa where 
housing is badly in need of im- 
provement, if we expect to retain 
staff and to have them carry out 
their assignments. 


I; is desirable to seek additional 
legislation this year, sincecurrent 
limitations restrict the use of 
"carry-over" funds to the areas 
and uses enumerated in the law. 
This means, essentially, that there 
are no funds for operating ex- 
penses and no flexibility for neces- 
sary building projects. Inthe latter 
category are the new requirements 
for a Chancery and housing at 
Pakistan's new capital, Islamabad, 
and the construction of a new 
Chancery and staff housing in Mos- 
cow. The latter is contingent upon 
successful negotiations with the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. for 
appropriate sites. 

Great progress has been made 
over the past three years in the 
reorganization of FBO, to make it 
responsive to the needs of the 
Foreign Service and an accepted 
member of the family. 

The first step, a streamlining 
of the organization itself, has re- 
sulted in an over-all reduction of 
75 personnel over the past three 
years. In the process, 12 of the 15 
Regional Offices have been abol- 
ished, or will be by June 30. Many 
of the officers and staff have been 
retired or transferred in reason- 
ably painless fashion, and a few, 
unfortunately, have been released. 

The Washington staff, has been 
encouraged to travel more, in 
order to learn from first-hand 
experience the problems of the 
posts. With these steps, plus the 
infusion of "new blood" into the 
Washington organization, a more 
responsive, compact organization 
has emerged. 

The second step was a review 
and restatement of our architec- 
tural and construction policy. The 
restated policy, heartily endorsed 
by Deputy Under Secretary for Ad- 
ministration William J. Crockett, 
is: ''To provide requisite facilities 

(See FBO, page 49) 
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To Put Our 


Houses in Order 
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MADRID--The Casa Americana, 
originally designed as the Em- 

bassy Residence, but used for office 
space, is being restored to pro- 

vide residential quarters for the 
Ambassador and space for the USIS 
Library. The Embassy Office 

Building is shown in background 
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MOSCOW--Spaso House, the Embassy Resi i 
! ys y Resi- LISBON--This recently purchased Embassy Resid 
dence, is to undergo complete renovation under short-term lease arrangements. Tentielion a = cuniein 
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FORT LAMY--This building is 4 Ee 
the temporary residence of the . 
Ambassador until plans for more suit- ; 
able quorters can be developed and 
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a new residence constructed 
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COTONOU--This is the resi- 

dence of the Deputy Chief of Mission 
which is presently occupied under 

a lease arrangement. 
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KABUL--The Embassy Compound at 

Kabul, shown at right, is a collec- 

tion of one-story buildings in which the 
several sections of the Embassy are dispersed. 
Below is an architectural rendering of the 
proposed Office Building to be constructed 
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FAIR VALUE FOR MONEY SPENT 


A Financial Management Policy 
For the United Nations 


The United States belongs to 51 international organi- 
zations, contributes to 26 international programs. Most 
of the big organizations are agencies of the United Nations. 


The U.S. provided $231 million of the United Nations 


System's authorized expenditures of $536 million last 


By HARLAN CLEVELAND 


O enhance the State Depart- 

ment's ability to carry its own 
heavy responsibility for adminis- 
tering U.S, participation in the 
United Nations system of agencies, 
the Department appointed last year 
an Advisory Committee on Inter- 
national Organizations, compris- 
ing ten citizens knowledgeable in 
financial management, interna- 
tional law, and U.S, foreign policy. 
The Committee is headed by Sol M, 
Linowitz, Board Chairman of one 
of the nation's most successful 
businesses, 

This Committee has been fre- 
quently consulted by the Depart- 
ment and the United States Mission 
to the United Nations. The Com- 
mittee has submittedthree Reports 
to the Department. The first two, 
Staffing International Organiza- 
tions and Technical Cooperation in 
the United Nations System, were 
published earlier this year. The 
final report in this series, Finan- 
cial Management and the United 
Nations System, was released re- 
cently. 


The Report starts from the as- 
sumption that large-scale interna- 
tional organizations with opera- 
tional functions are here to stay. 
It proposes that the United States 
take greater responsibility in help- 
ing the UN system become a model 
of modern financial management. 

The Department thoroughly 
agrees with the Committee's ape 
proach. With one major exception 
noted below, the Department is 
moving tocarry out the recommen- 
dations in this Report. 

Specifically: 

1. Beginning with 1964, we pro- 
pose to develop long-range plans 
of what we believe the major UN 
organizations ought to be doing. 
Furthermore, we agree with the 


Committee that all expenditures 
made through the UN shouldbe re- 
viewed in a single package and in 
the light of our bilateral efforts. 

2. We have stepped upouref- 
forts to acquaint the responsible 
executives in each international 
organization with United States 
views about the size of future budge 
ets and the character of future pro- 
grams. Since these are interna- 
tional organizations, we cannot ex- 
pect to get our way on every point. 
But experience teaches that the 
earlier we participate in the budget 
process, the better. The nation 
which contributes one-third or two- 
fifths of the total must take a lead- 
ing part in the budget process of 
every UN agency, starting from the 
very beginning of the agency's 
budget cycle. 

3. The United States should, as 
the Committee suggests, speak 
with one voice in budget matters at 
every international meeting. We 
are working with every interested 
Department and agency of our own 
Government to assure that all U.S. 
delegations to international con- 
ferences act under the instructions 
of the State Department in matters 
of finance and budget. 

4. We have launcheda campaign 
for management improvements in 
international organizations. Two 
major Specialized Agencies, the 
International Labor Organization 
and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO), have hired proe 
fessional management consultants 
and are now engaged in thoroughe 
going reviews of their own admini- 
stration. 


5. We agree with the Advisory 
Committee that the United Nations 
and allits specialized and affiliated 
agencies need to develop 

“more accountability totheir 
governing bodies 


yeor. This article concerns the Department's efforts to 
make these organizations more efficient and more respon- 
sive to contemporary needs. It is an abridged version of a 
recent press statement by the Assistant Secretary for 
International Organization Affairs. 





—more advance planning 

—more uniform and more in- 
telligible budget practices 

=—better financial reporting, 
with a more consistent format 
and standardized terminology 
for the UN system as awhole, 


Ir is easier to state the problems 
than to bring about their solution, 
We are talking here about a dozen 
worldewide enterprises, each with 
more than a hundred members, 
each with its own governing body, 
its own procedures, its own budget 
cycles—and each with an interna- 
tional staff drawn from different 
cultures with differing concepts of 
public administration. 

Moreover, we certainly do not 
want to lose, by undue concentra- 
tion on techniques of management, 
that very ''specialized enthusiasm" 
which has brought these organiza- 
tions to their present peak of useful 
activity. Nevertheless, we will be 
working hardtohelp streamline the 
budget processes of the UN 
agencies, 


The Advisory Committee also 
discusses some issues of policy 
that relate to financing central 
organs of the United Nations itself. 


With the Committee's plea for 
maximum flexibility in US volun- 
tary contributions to the UN from 
year to year, we thoroughly agree. 
With the Committee's emphasis on 
adequate working capital funds, and 
its recommendation that the cen- 
tral UN technical assistance pro- 
grams be merged into a single UN 
Development Program, we also 
concur. These are, indeed, the 
policies which have animated US 
initiatives and policy statements 
in recent times. They are in line 
with President Johnson's address 
to the United Nations in which he 
said: 
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"We favor the steady improve- 
ment of collective machinery for 
helping the less-developed nations 
build modern societies,"' 

As a result of the Committee's 
advice, we have put into effect a 
new system to ensure that cash 
committed to projects but not yet 
spent does not pile up in the hands 
of the UN agencies. Our contribu- 
tions to the UN Special Fund, the 
Children's Fund (UNICEF), andthe 
World Food Program now take the 
form of an account in the U,S, 
Treasury which can be drawn on 
only as the cashis actually needed. 

The Advisory Committee suge 
gests that when it comes to peace- 
keeping operations, a ''special 
scale'' of assessment, with a US 
share above the present statutory 


ceiling of 33-1/3 percent, may be 
the most realistic answer to adif- 
ficult and contentious issue. 


Tuere is considerable support 
for this proposal in the General 
Assembly. But we are reserving 
judgment on it for the time being. 
Any financing formula for future 
peacekeeping operations must be 
related to several other important 
issues that are also arising this 
year in the United Nations: 

—On January 1, 1964, the Soviet 
Union and other Communist coun- 
tries fell more than two years be- 
hind in their assessed payment to 
the United Nations. 

—Moreover, the whole future of 
UN peacekeeping efforts requires 
a thorough review in the light of 
past financial difficulties and the 
changing composition of UN mem- 
bership. 

—At the same time, the pending 
proposals to enlarge the member- 
ship of the Security Council and 
the Economic and Social Council— 
which would require a Charter 
amendment-also need to be re- 
lated to future financing arrange- 
ments. 


These matters will be reviewed 
here in Washington as a matter of 
urgency during the coming weeks. 
They will require intensive dis- 
cussion with our allies, with United 
Nations members in all regions of 
the world, and with the Soviet Union, 

The Advisory Committee report 
on Financial Management and the 
United Nations System is part of 
our attempt to do in the very com- 
plex field of International Organi- 
zation what this Administration is 
trying to do in the very complex 
field of U.S. Government— to make 
Sure that fair value is received 
for money spent. 

The object in both cases is pro- 
grams that are efficient, and are 
responsive to public policy. Sav- 
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ings can and should be made inthe 
programs of international organi- 
zations. But since most of these 


programs are and should be grow- 
ing, the savings will be reflected 
in smaller increases for future 





periods than might otherwise be 
required. Economy, said Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, may sometimes 
not consist in saving the coal, but 
in using well the time while it 
burns, 





KABUL--One of the cultural highlights of the pre-Christmas season in Kabul was theMarjorie 
Mitchell piano concerts. Here Miss Mitchell (seated) discusses some of her score with Am- 
bassador John M. Steeves and Mrs. Steeves prior to a performance. Miss Mitchell toured 
Near Easternand South Asian countries under the auspices of the Cultural Presentations Program. 


President Seeks Federal Pay Increase 


President Johnson made these remarks 
on salary reform and adjustment in his re- 
cent budget message to Congress. 


Although this budget is de- 
liberately restrictive, I have 
concluded that government eco- 
nomy will be best served by an 
upward adjustment in salaries. 
In the last year and a half the 
Federal Government has taken 
far-reaching steps to improve 
its pay practices. The Federal 
Salary Reform Act of 1962 and 
the Uniformed Services Pay Act 
of 1963 established the principle 
of keeping military and civilian 
pay generally in line with pay 
in the private economy. This is 
a sound principle, and it is re- 
inforced by the sound procedure 
of annual review. This principle 


is fair to the taxpayer, to Gov- 
ernment employees, and to the 
Government as an employer. 


This budget provides for the 
costs of such action inthis ses- 
sion of Congress, Any pay ac- 
tion by the Congress should 
bring salary rates for top ex- 
ecutive branch positions up to 
levels more nearly commensu- 
rate with their respective re- 
sponsibilities, and increase 
rates for the Congress and the 
Judiciary. Economy and effi- 
ciency in government will come 
primarily from the hard and 
conscientious work of our top 
managers, who are now plainly 
underpaid for what is expected 
of them. 








Q AND A 


Political Activity of Federal Employees 


The Civil Service Commission 
has emphasized again that Federal 
employees and members of their 
families have the right and obli- 
gation to register and vote. 

Queries and comments of 
Federal employees, addressed to 
the Commission, indicate that 
many people do not realize the ex- 
tent of permitted activities under 
political activity rules governing 
Federal employees. 

A number of the questions are 
from Federal and District of 
Columbia Government employees 
who are residents of the District 
of Columbia and who are planning to 
register to vote for President and 
Vice President. 

The questions range from those 
dealing with rights and restrictions 
under specific provisions of the 
Hatch Act to those dealing withthe 
Federal Government's attitude to- 
ward cooperating with local 
authorities in an effort to get citi- 
zens to register and vote. 

The following questions and 
answers were prepared bythe Civil 
Service Commission for the guid- 
ance andinformation of employees. 


District of Columbia 
Registration, Voting 


1. Q. Will Federal and D.C. Govern- 
ment employees be given time off (ad- 
ministrative leave) to register for the 
District of Columbia elections for Presi- 
dent and Vice President? 


A. No, because 91 registration 
precincts, in schools andchurches 
throughout the city, will be open 
on Saturdays and late on Fridays 
for five week-ends between Jan- 
uary 31 and March 21. The pre- 


cincts will be open from 1:00 to 
9:00 p.m. on Fridays and from 
10:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. on Satur- 
days. In addition, District resi- 
dents may register weekdays inthe 
District Building from 8:30 a.m, 
to 6:00 p.m, from January 2 to 
March 21. (For general informa- 
tion on time off for registration 
see question 9,) 


2. Q. Will Federal and D.C. Govern- 
ment employees be given time off to 
vote in the District of Columbia 
elections for President and Vice Presi- 
dent? 
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A. Yes, if their working hours 
are such that they do not have time 
to vote otherwise. The polls will 
be open from 8:00a.m, to 8:00 p.m. 
on May 5 and November 3. See the 
answer to question 9. The agency 
head or personnel office is re- 
sponsible for notifying employees 
of the particular rules applicable 
to their tours of duty. 


3. Q. Is there any other special in- 
formation applicable to the District of 
Columbia elections? 


A. No. The general information 
below, including the statement of 
citizens' obligation to register and 
vote, applies equally to District of 
Columbia elections. 


Registration, Voting—General 


4. Q. What is the Commission’s general 
philosophy with regard to the in- 


dividual’s participation in _ regis- 
tration? 
A. The Commission, over the 


years, has expressed the viewthat 
it believes all citizens should be 
encouraged to register andto vote, 


Voting Information 


Made Available 


Elsewhere in this issue of 
the News Letter will be found 
a State-by-State 1964 elec- 
tion calendar, 

The Department has 
transmitted copies of ''Vot- 
ing Information 1964," is- 
sued by the Department of 
Defense, to designated Voting 
Officers at all overseas 
posts. 

Foreign Service personnel 
serving abroad may obtain 
voting information at their 
posts. 

In Washington, employees 
may get voting information 
from either the executive ofe 
fices in their Bureaus, or 
from the Employee Relations 
branch of the Office of Pere 
sonnel, 


and that no impediment should be 
permitted which would hamper an 
individual from participating in 
registration activities and voting, 


5. Q. May a Federal employee par- 
ticipate in nonpartisan registration 
drives? 


A. Yes, to the fullest extent 
possible. 


6. Q. May he direct such nonpartisan 
registration drives? 


A. Yes, he may exercise com- 
plete supervision. 


7. Q. May a Federal employee partici- 
pate in a registration drive conducted 
by a political party which is not 
carried out on behalf of specific 
candidates? 


A. Yes, with certain qualifi- 
cations. If the Federal employee is 
engaging in registration activities 
for the purpose of encouraging the 
registration of voters ona partisan 
political basis, such activity would 
violate the Hatch Act. The em- 
ployee must see to it that his role 
in the drive is wholly nonpartisan 
in character and that he impartially 
registers voters for the party of 
their choice without attempting to 
influence the individual being 
registered. 


8. Q. In most states a registrar is ap- 
pointed by the County Clerk or Clerk 
of the Court. Can a Federal employee 
accept such appointment? 


A. Yes, if in doing so he gets 
permission from his agency andthe 
work does not interfere with his 
agency's business, This is amatter 
for each agency to decide. 


9. Q. May a Federal employee be ex- 
cused for a reasonable time to vote or 
to register to vote? 


A. Yes. Asageneral rule, where 
the polls are not open at least three 
hours either before or after anem- 
ployee's regular hours of work he 
may be granted an amount of exe 
cused leave which will permit him 
to report for work three hours after 
the polls open or leave work three 
hours before the polls close, 
whichever requires the lesser 
amount of time off. If an employee's 
voting place is beyond normal come 
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muting distance and vote by absen- 
tee ballot is not permitted, the em- 
ployee may be granted sufficient 
time off in order to be able to make 
the trip to the voting place, not to 
exceed a full day. 

For employees who vote in juris- 
dictions which require registration 
in person, time off to register may 
be granted on substantially the 
same basis, except that no such 
time is granted if registration can 
be accomplished on a nonwork day 
and the place of registration is 
within reasonable one-day round- 
trip travel distance of the em- 
ployee's place of residence. 


10. Q. May United States property be 
used for registration purposes? 


A. Yes. A White House memo- 
randum dated January 23, 1962, 
expressed the Administration's 
desire that Federal activities co- 
operate with local authorities and 
nonpartisan citizens groups in pro- 
grams to facilitate registration. 
This memorandum reaffirms a 
similar White House memorandum 
issued October 17, 1960. 


11. Q. How far does the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s cooperation with local officials 
extend in registration and collection of 
poll tax? 


A. Such cooperation may in- 
clude: 

a. Publicity among employees 
concerning the deadlines and lo- 
cations for registration and for 
payment of poll taxes. 

b. Provision of space on Federal 
installations for persons author- 
ized to handle registration and pay- 
ment of poll taxes. 

c, Other measures which will 
not result in undue disruption of 
the public business and which are 
voluntary in nature. 


General Restrictions 


Specifically, an employee 
covered by the Hatch Act cannot 
run for any office as a partisan 
candidate or campaign for any 
partisan candidate or engage in 
any partisan political management. 
By partisan candidate is meant one 
representing a National or State 
political party such as the Demo- 
cratic or Republican Party. He may 
not run for office, even as an in- 
dependent, in an election in which 
partisan political designations are 
used, unless he lives in one of the 
communities to which the Civil 
Service Commission has given 
partial exemption in connection 
with his local government. 


12. Q. Does the Hatch Act apply 


to part-time Government  employ- 
ees? 
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A. Yes. 


13. Q. The Civil Service Commission 
enforces the Hatch Act for the com- 
petitive Civil Service. Does this mean 


that employees holding excepted po- 
sitions (outside the competitive Civil 
Service) are not subject to the 
Act? 


A. No. Excepted employees are 
subject to the Act, but in these 
cases the employing agency is re= 
sponsible for enforcing it. 


14. Q. What employees are prohibited 
by the Hatch Act from active participation 
in politics? 


A. Employees of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government 
and the Government of the District 
of Columbia, including temporary 
and part-time employees. The 
political activity of employees of 
any State or local agency whose 
principal employment is in con- 
nection with a Federally financed 
activity is also restricted. 


15. Q. Are any executive-branch em- 
ployees exempt from the restrictions 
of the Hatch Act? 


A. Yes, there are a few specific 
exemptions listed inthe act. Among 
them are (l) The President and 
Vice President of the United States; 
(2) Persons whose compensation is 
paid from the appropriation for the 
Office of the President; (3) Heads 
and assistant heads of executive 
departments; (4) Officers who are 
appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and who determine policies 
to be pursued by the United States 
in its relations with foreign powers 
or in the nationwide administration 
of Federal laws. There is alsoa 
partial exemption for Federal em- 
ployees who live in communities in 
which large numbers of voters are 
employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This partial exemption is 
fully explained in the final section 
of this release. 


16. Q. What is the penalty for violation 
of the Hatch Act by a Federal employ- 
ee? 


A. The most severe penalty for 
violation is removal. The minimum 
penalty is suspension without pay 
for 30 days. 


17. Q. Please explain for employees 
affected by the Hatch Act just what their 
responsibilities and rights are under the 
act. 


A. They have the right to vote 
and to express their political 
opinions, but are forbidden to take 


an active part in partisan political 
management or in partisan politi- 
cal campaigns. In connection with 
Federal employees' right to vote, 
the Commission emphasizes that 
political-activity restrictions do 
not relieve employees of their obli- 
gation as citizens to inform them- 
selves of the issues andto register 
and vote. 


18. Q. Is it possible for a Federal 
employee to run for public office on a 
partisan party ticket? 


A. No. Federal employees can- 
not be candidates for any National, 
State, county, or municipal office 
filled in partisan elections. They 
may run for local office only in 
elections that are nonpartisan; that 
is, where all the candidates appear 
on the ballot without partisan party 
designation such as Democratic or 
Republican. (See exceptions 
granted to Federal employees re- 
siding in certain communities, be- 
ginning with question 26,) 


19. Q. May a Federal employee serve 
as an election officer? 


A. Yes, provided that in doing 
so he discharges the duties of the 
office in an impartial manner as 
prescribed by State or local law, 
except that he may not become a 
candidate for such office in a parti- 
san election. 


20. Q. May a Federal employee serve 
in an unofficial capacity at the polls as 
a checker, challenger, distributor, or 
watcher, or in any other post in behalf of 
a partisan political candidate or partisan 
political party? 


A. No. He may not assist such 
candidate or party in any wayator 
near the polls. 


21. Q. May a Federal employee use his 
auto to take voters to the polls on elec- 
tion day, or lend it, or rent it for this 
use? 


A. Generally, no. However, the 
employee's auto may be used to 
transport himself and members of 
his immediate family to the polls. 
In addition, members of a car pool 
may stop at the polling place to 
cast their votes on the way to or 
from their places of employment. 


22. Q. May employees covered by the 
Act attend political rallies and join 
political clubs? 

A. Employees covered by the 
Hatch Act can attend political 
rallies and join political clubs, 
but they cannot take an active part 
in the conduct of the rally or opera- 
tion of the club. Other things they 


(See VOTE, page 36) 
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NO MORE ‘EYES ONLY’ 


OC Revises Distribution 


Captions of Communications 


O one who has ever searchedin 

vain for an incoming telegram 
can honestly confess any love for 
the caption "EYES ONLY," Quite 
aside from the quips about ''burn 
before reading,'' and so on, there 
will be no mourning its passing 
with the revision of 5 FAM 212. 

But a highly active Administra- 
tion like that of the late President 
Kennedy also demonstrated that 
some kinds of distribution controls 
are essential to preserve the 
sensitivity of those few subjects 
that require absolutely minimal 
exposure. By the same token, dis- 
tribution controls are self-defeat- 
ing if they are applied to more 
than a minimal number of mes- 
sages. 

Out of this reciprocal lesson has 
come a general revision of distri- 
bution captions covering all come 
munications of the Department of 
State. The revision is not intended 
to shift any messages to a stricter 
or looser degree of distribution 
control. Rather it formalizes 
existing practices and, it is hoped, 
removes some of the confusion 
prevailing in the old system, It 
applies particularly to telegrams, 
but it is also usable for airgrams 
and other kinds of communications. 

Two principal changes intermi- 
nology have occurred: 
aT Mieocial Control Captions" is 
abolished as a title in the Manual, 
in favor of the general heading of 
"Distribution Captions," 


2. "EYES ONLY''is abolished as 
a channel and replaced with the 
Distribution Caption "EXCLUSIVE 
DISTRIBUTION," abbreviated 
EXDIS, whichis similar to one used 
by the military. 

Two existing distribution cap- 


tions which seemed subject to 
frequent confusion, ''LIMIT DIS- 
TRIBUTION" and "LIMIT DISe 
TRIBUTION--S/S,'' have been 


abandoned in favor of one--''LIM- 
ITED DISTRIBUTION," abbrevie 
ated LIMDIS. The practical dif- 
ference between the two former 
captions was that ''LD'' was dis- 
tributed by the Telecommunica- 
tions Operations Division (OC/T) 
in the Department, while the latter 
was controlled by the Operations 
Center of the Executive Secretariat 
(S/S-O), It is hoped that LIMDIS 
messages will not be as numerous 
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as those formerly in the two cate- 
gories that LIMDIS replaces. 
Finally, usage has shown the need 
for the new caption ''NO DISTRIe 
BUTION," abbreviated NODIS, 
which in the past was an informal 
sub-division of the "EYES ONLY" 
category. While most messages 
falling in this category need be 
kept there only temporarily, it 
was apparent that this kind of 
privileged channel was required by 
the President andthe Secretary for 
their sole use in communicating 
with Chiefs of Mission in the field. 


Tue great majority of all com- 
munications must, of course, fall 
in the routine category that is free 
of any of these three captions. Non- 
sensitive, but not necessarily une 
classified, materials transmitted 
without distribution captions can be 
distributed solely witha view tothe 
interests, including contingent or 
tangential interests, of recipients 
in the subject matter. Very often 
this kind of distribution can be 
more rapid than that subject to 
higher degrees of limitation. 

No change is made by this re- 
vision in the technical channels set 








aside for the communications des. 
tined only for particular offices: 
"ROGER" Channel for the adminis- 
tration of intelligence affairs; 


"PER" Channel for personnel; 
"SY" Channel for security matters; 
"FI" for the Inspector General; and 
"IFA" for the Inspector General, 
Foreign Assistance. Distribution 
captions should not be used with a 
technical channel caption. Nor is 
any shift made in the captions of 
other agencies utilizing State com- 
munications facilities, except as 
they may make them by issuing 
separate instructions. 


Fvexiiuty is introduced, and 
unnecessary distribution controls 
obviated, by relaxing the old re- 
quirement that any message re- 
ferring toacontrolled communica- 
tion had to be similarly controlled, 
The unnecessary use of number 
references to messages bearing 
higher Distribution Controls is 
discouraged, but it is no longer 
prohibited if the need exists ina 
message that is not initself sensi- 
tive. Provision is also made for a 
review of controlled communica- 
tions with a view to broadening the 
distribution as soon as stricter 
control is no longer justified. 

If there seems to be some new 
confusion introduced by NODIS, 
EXDIS and LIMDIS, take consola- 
tion from the fact that they have a 
touch of internal logic. Just come 
pare them withtheir predecessors: 
"Brown Envelope" (no joke), 


"EYES ONLY," "LIMIT DISTRI- 
BUTION - S/S" and "LIMIT DIS- 
TRIBUTION," 


INTERNATIONAL BALL--Secretary Rusk, center, is shown accepting an invitation to the 
International Junior Diplomats Club’s International Ball from Dieter Holscher, Second Secre- 
tary in the Embassy of the Federal Republic of Germany and chairman of the Ball Committee. 
Others at the presentation are Arnold Nachmanoff (left), vice-chairman of the Committee, and 
Gilbert Sheinboum, president of the Junior Foreign Service Officers’ Club, both Foreign Service of- 
ficers. The Ball will be held February 29 in the Department's Diplomatic Functions area. Invite- 
tions have been mailed to all Club members. Remittances are to be submitted by February 15. 
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HERTER FOLLOW-UP 


The Department Expands FSO 


Detail to Other Agencies 


F you are a Foreign Service 

officer, don't be surprised if 
your next assignment is not with 
the Department of State. 

Detailing Foreign Service of- 
ficers to other Government 
agencies is a program that has 
undergone a phenomenal growth 
in the last year. The number of 
FSOs serving in other agencies 
jumped from 61 in 1962 to 146 
in 1963. And its present momen- 
tum promises a continued ex- 
pansion in the future. 

According to a Department 
statement prepared for the Sub- 
committee on National Security 
Staffing and Operations, there are 
now 130 officers detailed in Wash- 
ington to 12 agencies, as follows: 

ACDA, 26; AID, 23; Commerce, 
31; Defense, 18; HEW, 1; Labor, 
2; NASA, 2; Peace Corps, 10; 
USIA, 5; White House, 5; Treasury, 
6 and Interior, l. 

An additional 30 officers are de- 
tailed overseas to: USIA, 8; AID, 
20; U.S. Army Map Service, 1; 
and Peace Corps, l. 

Although out of State, these of- 
ficers are very much in mind. 
The work they perform in these 
agencies plays an important part 
in the Department's complex role 
of coordinating U.S, foreign policy. 
To meet the needs of this ''new 
diplomacy" the diplomat's own role 
has expanded in dimension. 

Illustrating this added dimen- 
sion, is the appointment of former 
Ambassador Charles F, Stelle to 
the NASA Research and Develop- 
ment Center at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Stelle has been thrust into 
an entirely new role for a diplo- 
mat, and one that might well set 
a precedent for later details to 
NASA and the space exploration 
program. He will be working with 
Scientists at the Space Science 
Seminar at Berkeley, advising 
them of the social, economic and 
international relations problems 
the scientist is likely to encounter 
in his space exploration efforts. 
No less a topic than the impact 
of space achievements on various 
segments of human society, will 
be the concern of the seminar. 

Another high ranking Foreign 
Service officer who was recently 
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assigned to NASA, in a role con- 
siderably removed from classical 
diplomacy, is Walter A, Radius. He 
is now a Policy Planning Officer 
of the Office of Technology, Utili- 
zation and Policy Planning. 

Traditionalists would not expect 
to see a Foreign Service officer 
working with the International 
Fisheries Division of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. But fish- 
eries disputes, like boundary dis- 
putes, have often provoked na- 
tional tempers. 

So the Department has estabe 
lished a detail program for the 
Department of the Interior. It has 
established others for the White 
House, the Peace Corps, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, Inter-Develop- 
ment Bank and the Treasury. 


In fact, the expansion of the dee 
tail program to cover more than 
just a few agencies has been a de- 
velopment of only the last five 
years. Although the program was 
begun under the statutory authority 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
this authority was used somewhat 
sparingly and was primarily con- 
fined to those agencies which had 
an obvious and close relationship 
with State. As late as 1958, for 
example, 52 of a total of 67 de- 
tails were to Commerce and ICA; 
the other 15 were split among De- 
fense, USIA, Labor and the Op- 
erations Coordinating Board. 

In the following three years 
a few more agencies were ine 
troduced to the program. But the 
real mushrooming of the pro- 
gram began in 1962, with the 
publication of the Herter Com- 
mittee Report on ''Personnel for 
the New Diplomacy" and its em- 
phasis on a closely knit family 
of foreign services and unity of 
effort in foreign affairs. 


ArraNncEMENTS are presently 
being made with the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency to have them join the 
program. Other detail programs, 
already established, are also being 
expanded, 

Under a new arrangement, for 
example, with the Department of 


Defense, five Foreign Service of- 
ficers will be detailed to the Na- 
tional Military Command Center 
and five Defense officers will work 
at the Department's Operations 
Center. An FSO is also expected 
to be detailed to the Department of 
the Interior's Bureau of Mines. 

The importance of projecting the 
detail program in these directions 
was emphasized in the Depart- 
ment's statement to the Senate 
Subcommittee on National Security 
Staffing and Operations: "'.. .State 
Department details to other agen- 
cies have increased in number and 
variety in keeping withthe growing 
complexity and scale of our foreign 
relations. The detail program has 
proven itself a capable and bene- 
ficial tool for providing more ef- 
fective cooperation of State Depart- 
ment with the other departments 
and agencies having important for- 
eign affairs interests."' 


Income Tax Service 


Department and Foreign 
Service employees who have 
"unusual problems" regard- 
ing the preparation of their 
Federal income tax forms 
May now receive assistance 
from an expert from the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

Martin Berger, a Federal 
Income Tax Adviser from the 
Internal Operations Division, 
IRS, will be in Room 1252 of 
the Employee Relations 
Branch, PER, toanswer ''the 
more complicated ques- 
tions.'' He will be available 
by appointment only, from 
8:30 a.m. to 4:15 p.m., on 
February 19, March4, March 
11, March 18 and April 1. 

Mr. Berger may be 
reached on Code 182, Exten- 
sion 6421, 6422 or 6433. 
Those who cannot see himon 
the specified dates may call 
the Internal Revenue Service 
on RE 7-8750 for telephone 
information regarding anin- 
come tax problem, 








New USIA Film Documents 


Presidential 


The United States Information 
Agency has completed a motion 
picture called ''The President" 
for distribution to 106 countries 
overseas in 39 languages in ad- 
dition to English, it was an- 
nounced by George Stevens, Jr., 
Director of USIA's International 
Motion Picture Service. 

"The President" is a dra- 
matic documentary tracing the 
succession of President John F, 
Kennedy by Lyndon Baines John- 
son in the tragic aftermath of the 
Kennedy assassination. 

"The President,'' written and 
directed by Bruce Herschensohn 
and narrated by Gregory Peck, 
is designed to reassure foreign 


The President 
Calls for Observance 


Of Brotherhood Week 


Succession 


audiences of the continuity of the 
U.S. Government and to demon- 
strate that President Johnson is 
an experienced leader and states- 
man who intends to continue the 
programs and policies initiated 
under the Kennedy Administra- 
tion. 

"The President" is being dis- 
tributed throughout the worldwide 
USIA network including commere- 
cial motion picture theaters on 
five continents, television andalso 
through Embassy screenings and 
mobile units in the less developed 
areas. 

Distribution of a half-hour tele- 
vision documentary on President 
Johnson, ''Let Us Continue," also 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
Honorary Chairman 
Brotherhood Week 


My fellow Americans: 


Brotherhood Week 1964 is a time of deep appraisal for all Americans. 


Tragedy is in our land and from the darkness of our sorrow ought to come 
a new dedication to the ideals of love and brotherhood. 


Democracy cannot live in hate and fear. Prejudice and bigotry are the advance 


guard of failure. 


No better time exists for a searching of our hearts and mind than this National 
Observance of Brotherhood. Let us hear again the faith of our forebears; let 
us listen again to the inspired hopes of our national conscience; let us obey 


again the word of our religions. 


In this time, still heavy with sadness. I urge all my fellow Americans to join 
with me and the National Conference of Christians and Jews in this national 
community celebration of tolerance, truth and charity toward our neighbors, 


wherever they live, whoever they are. 


Brotherhood Week--February 16-23 








is being made in appropriate lan- 
guage prints in 102 countries 
worldwide, Other special Agency 
materials introducing the new 
President to worldwide audiences 
include a 1l6-page color cartoon 


book, an 8,000-word illustrated 
pamphlet, and exhibit panels for 
use in U.S, Information Center 


windows and other public places 
overseas. 

A six-page insert photographic 
life story of President Johnson 
will be carried in both Russian 
and Polish editions of ''America 
Illustrated,"" the USIA monthly 
magazine to the Soviet Union and 
Poland. An eight-page insert is to 
be included in the bi-monthly Ara- 
bic magazine, ''Al Hayat.'' Many 
of the Agency's periodicals, printed 
overseas, alsocarried special sup- 
plements or inserts stressing the 
orderly transition of authority and 
the continuity of national policies, 


More FSOs 
Sought For 


Peace Corps 


The Department and the Peace 
Corps are now looking into the pos- 
sibility of assigning more Foreign 
Service officers to two-year de- 
tails with the Peace Corps. 

Sargent Shriver, Director of the 
Peace Corps, believes that only 
persons who have a genuine in- 
terest in the Corps should be con- 
sidered for positions with the 
Agency. Candidates will be inter- 
viewed for staff positions both in 
Washington and abroad. 

Applicants have the privilege of 
accepting or declining a proposed 
job assignment at the time it is 
made. Service with the Peace 
Corps will be considered by Selec- 
tion Boards as equivalent in im- 
portance to regular Foreign Serv- 
ice assignments. 

FSOs serving abroad for the 
Peace Corps, however, will not 
receive post (cost-of-living) or 
differential (hardship) allowances. 
They will receive quarters and 
education allowances. 

The Peace Corps has expressed 
a preference for FSOs in mid- 
career who have had at least one 
tour abroad in a developing area. 

Officers interested in being con- 
sidered for a twoeyear detail with 
the Peace Corps are requested to 
submit applications by Office 
Memorandum to the Personnel 
Operations Division in the Office 
of Personnel. 
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A Young FSO Finds Service 


Rewarding in Peace Corps 


F anyone is in a position toeval- 

uate the work of the Peace Corps, 
it's Dee Jacobs. That's his job. 

Jacobs, a young Foreign Service 
officer, was detailed to the Peace 
Corps last year as an Evaluations 
Officer, the Peace Corps equiva- 
lent of a Foreign Service Inspector. 
He is one of several Foreign Serv- 
ice officers, referredtoina recent 
Department Notice, who are now 
working at the Peace Corps. More 
FSOs are expected to be detailed 
there soon, 

Jacobs has visited scores of 
Peace Corps projects scattered 
through seven Latin American 
countries, his area of assignment, 
and has watched the Corps, itself, 
almost double in size from about 
3,700 Volunteers) in September 
1962 to over 7,000 at present. 

He has talked to government 
officials and Ambassadors, journ- 
alists and ministers, students, 
teachers and laborers in areas 
where the Volunteers are at work, 
and, of course, to the Volunteers 
themselves, inhis continuing effort 
to assess Peace Corps' programs 
and accomplishments. 

In a sense, his reports, which 
are sent to Peace Corps Director 
Sargent Shriver, are studies of 
changing attitudes of Latin Ameri- 
cans, not only toward Americans, 
but toward themselves. 

"The Peace Corps is people," 
explains Jacobs, ''Through the ef- 
forts of the Volunteers people are 
discovering they can do things for 
themselves. They can build roads; 
they can grow gardens; they can 
construct schools,'' 


Jacobs tells this story to illus- 
trate his belief: Two Volunteers, he 
said, were sent to Santo Domingo 
to work in an institute for the 
blind. The Volunteers, both of them 
blind, were to teach the children 
there to prepare themselves to lead 
a life outside the institutes's walls, 
something considered impossible 
before their arrival. There was 
little a blind person could do for 
himself, or so it was thought. 

"It is inspiring", said Jacobs, ''to 
See one of the Volunteers now walk- 
ing down a main street in Santo 
Domingo carefully cane-tapping 
his way, with six youngsters, all 
blind, behind him, imitating his 
Cane-directed steps. These young- 
sters are now able to leave the 


institute, on their own, for the 
first time," 
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For every one of the many Peace 
Corps projects Jacobs has visited 
he can repeat similar stories of 
people gaining a new awareness of 
their abilities and their potential. 
Whether a project be directed by 
Volunteer nurses, social workers, 
physical education teachers or 
4-H workers, all of whom have a 
role in Latin America, the results 
have often been inspirational. 

Before being assigned to the 
Peace Corps, Jacobs served in 
Honduras as Economic Officer and 





Embassy Liaison Officer with the 
Peace Corps. He didn't have to be 
sold on his new assignment. ''Ibe- 
lieved in the Peace Corps idea," 
said Jacobs, "'I felt there was a gap 
to be filled in our technical assist- 
ance programs that neither State 
nor AID could fill. 


"Now, after working with the 
Volunteers, after seeing them at 
their tasks, I knowthey are helping 
to fill this gap. They often deal in 
such intangibles as hope andcour- 
age and determination. And when 
they rekindle the spirit of im- 
poverished people, together they 
reach some very tangible ob- 
jectives." 

Both the Peace Corps and the 
Foreign Service have been en- 
riched by Jacobs' service to the 
Corps. He will return to the De- 
partment next year. 


oo 


HOW’S IT GOING?--Peace Corps Evaluation Officers Kevin Delaney (right) and Dee Jacobs chat 
with two Venezuelan youths about a Peace Corps sponsored athletic program in Caracas. 


Increase Sought In Peace Corps Funds 


President Johnson asked Cone 
gress last month to authorize a 
$115 million appropriation for the 
Peace Corps and to increase its 
number of Volunteers to 14,000. 

The Corps now has nearly 7,000 
men and women assigned in 46 
countries, 

The authorization request for the 
next fiscal year, which begins Jue 
ly 1, is $13 million more than Con- 


gress authorized for the present 
fiscal year. Congress actually ap- 
propriated about $96 million ofthe 
$102 million authorization during 
its last session. 

In a covering letter that accom- 
panied the authorization request to 
Congress, President Johnson 
called the Peace Corps Volunteers 
a living memorial to President 
Kennedy. 
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Questionnaires 


On Skills Pour 
In by Thousands 


Thousands of State employees 
at home and abroad have comes 
pleted questionnaires listing their 
functional and area skills for the 
Department's worldewide man- 
power survey. (See News Letter, 
November 1963.) 

According to Daniel C, Knapp, 
newly designated Officer in Charge 
of Manpower Resources Planning 
in the Office of Personnel, more 
than 8,500 employees have already 
completed the form (DS-1550), 
Procedures were outlined in a 
Foreign Affairs Manual Circular 
(145) on October 14. 

A second Circular (165), dated 
January 17, urged Executive and 
Administrative Officers to come 
plete the inventory of functional 
and area skills "for all person- 
nel in their organizational com- 
ponents at the earliest possible 
time." 

"It is the Department's intention 
to start a new career management 
program early in 1964," the Cir- 
cular noted, ''The new procedures 
for planning and deciding per- 
sonnel assignment and career de- 
velopment actions place heavy re- 
sponsibility on the prompt avail- 
ability of information such as that 
furnished by officers and eme 
ployees themselves on Form DS- 
1550," 

The information also will be 
used in preparing lists of candie 
dates for assignments and pro- 
motional listings of Civil Serv- 
ice personnel under the Depart- 
ment's Merit Promotion Program. 
The forms will help the Departe- 
ment develop composite appraisals 
of the skills of officers and em- 
ployees. 


State's personnel resources in- 
ventory has been highly praised. 
Many organizations—includ- 
ing foundations, universities, 
schools of management, libraries, 


and Government agencies~have 
requested copies of the Depart- 
ment's Manpower Skills Hand- 
book, 


The Civil Service Commission 
has declared war on ''excess ver- 
biage"’ in job descriptions. Short 
job descriptions would increase the 
effectiveness of the Federal 
classification system, one of the 
best in use anywhere. 
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Reischauer Calls for 


Reduced Expenditures 


TOKYO 


Ambassador Edwin 0. Reischauver has 
called for a reduction of expenditures at 
American posts in Japan. In a recent 
memorandum to Embassy and Consular 
officials, he asked them to take a close, 
critical look at their operations to ascer- 
tain how economies might be effected. 
His memorandum follows: 


AM sure you have all read 

President Johnson's refer- 
ences to the necessity of getting 
full value from every govern- 
ment dollar spent and of the 
urgency of reducing government 
expenditures. We have recently 
heard from Washington that the 
Department is taking a number 
of steps to trim expenditures. 
Among these are limitations on 
the recruitment of Foreign 
Service clerks, a freeze on 
non-clerical employment, and 
staff reductions in certain of- 
fices of the Department. 

I am sure you will agree that 
the best shop is a tight shop, 
that the highest morale is found 
in the busiest offices. Chale 
lenge and pressure usually 
bring out imaginative response 
and a "'rising to the occasion" 
which benefits the office and 
the officer. 

Bearing in mind both the ob- 
jective of a busy, efficient op- 
eration and the necessity for 
economy, I ask you, as I am 
asking each of the chiefs of 
section and the principal of- 
ficers of the consulates, totake 
a very close, cold, critical look 
at your operation to see whether 
there is not now some stream- 
lining which can be done. Please 
examine your staffing and op- 
erational patterns to see 
whether in actual fact the nume 
ber of positions is required by 
the workload of the office. You 
should not limit yourself to ap- 
praising the number of staff 
needed to carry out the present 
work assignments. I ask you to 
go beyond this to assess the 
value of the functions now being 
performed. Are there tasks 
which are of such marginal 
benefit to the Embassy or the 
Department that they could be 
eliminated? Is there a reare 
rangement of assignments and 



































































Mr. Reischaver 


responsibilities which would 
improve efficiency? In your 
study I hope you will attach great 
importance to consideration of 
morale among the staff, both 
American and Japanese. 

In connection with your anal- 
ysis, it may be necessary to 
consult Washington end-users 
or support offices before final 
decisions can be reached. De- 
partmental agreement may be 
necessary in certain cases. 


We have already ascertained 
that certain American and lo- 
cal positions can be abolished, 
both in Tokyo and in the field, 
In some cases an additional 
local employee can permit the 
release of an American po- 
sition. All such exchange pos- 
sibilities should be examined. 
We shall, of course, with re- 
gard to both American and lo- 
cal positions, payclosest atten- 
tion to upcoming vacancies and 
to timing to permit transfers. 
For example, in several cases 
we are recommending that no 
replacements be provided for 
certain officers being trans- 
ferred; thus, the reduction can 
be accomplished with no hard- 
ship to individuals. 


I want to stress that the ad- 
mission that you may be ableto 
tighten your operation to the 
extent of eliminating positions 
should in no case be regarded 
as a reflection on your ability 
as a chief of section or on the 
present efficiency of your staff. 
On the contrary, the enterprise 
shown in pointing out changes 
which you believe desirable, in 
the interest both of efficiency 
and of economy, will be deserv- 
ing of commendation. At the 
same time, if, after thorough 
and careful investigation, you 
come to the considered con- 
clusion that there is no area 
where personnel reductions can 
be made without serious damage 
to the satisfactory operation of 
your section, please say so 
frankly. 

In conclusion, I should like 
to emphasize that your recom- 
mendations will be carefully 
and confidentially considered... 




















A Peace Mission 
To the Far East 


Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy returned to the 
United States in late January from a Far Eastern visit 
which he made for the President in the interest of easing 
tensions between Indonesia and Malaysia. His mission 
resulted in a cease-fire and a conference between the 
Governments of Malaysia, Indonesia and the Philippines 
at which efforts were to be made to work out a peaceful 
settlement. 
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The Attorney General 

and Mrs. Kennedy are shown 
with President Sukarno of Indo- 
nesia. Mr. Kennedy and the 
President met first in Tokyo 
and again in Djakarta 
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At Kuala Lumpur, Mr. Kennedy met with 
Malaysian Prime Minister Tunku Abdul Rahman, 
left, and Deputy Prime Minister and Min- 

, ister of Defense Tun Abdul Razak 


» 


On his return to Washington Mr. 
Kennedy made @ report to President 
Johnson, the State Department, Defense 
Department and to the Congress 








GEORGE V. ALLEN SAYS: 





UNESCO’s Need Is Greater 
American Participation 


\HE tasks facing UNESCO in 

the Decade of Development will 
require greater American par- 
ticipation and know-how and the 
best thinking and advice on the 
part of American scholars, sci- 
entists and artists. 

This assertion is made by 
George V. Allen, former Assist- 
ant Secretary of State and USIA 
Director, in the preface to 
"UNESCO in a Decisive Decade" 
“an account of activities during 
his two years as chairman of the 
United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO,* 

Mr. Allen states that the Na- 
tional Commission, as the efe- 
fective link between Government 
and non-government interests in 
UNESCO, must intensify its ef- 
forts to draw upon the best in 
the intellectual and cultural life 
in the country and will need the 
firm support of universities and 
voluntary organizations to "ene 
sure that the American public 
understands the wisdom and ne- 
cessity of American participa- 
tion in the international aspects 
of education, of science, and of 
culture." 

Mr. Allen's statement intro- 
duces chapters by three eminent 
members of the Commission on 
UNESCO programs and an ace 
count of activities of the Com- 
mission in 1962-63, including ad- 
visory functions, implementation 
of the UNESCO program and liai- 
son with non-governmental or- 
ganizations. 


The contributors are Dr. Harvie 
Branscomb, new chairman of the 
Commission, who wrote a chapter 
on "UNESCO and Education;" Dr. 
Roger Revelle, University Dean of 
Research at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, who contrib- 
uted a chapter on ''UNESCO and 
the World Ocean," and Dr. Wilbur 
Schramm, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Communications and Jour- 
nalism at Stanford University, who 
wrote on '"'Educational Media and 
National Development." 

In his paper, Dr. Branscomb, 
a former educational consultant 
to the World Bank, traces the work 


*Copies may be obtained free of charge 
from the'U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, 
Washington, D.C. 20520. 
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UNESCO plays in educational de- 
velopment in Latin America, Asia 
and Africa and stresses the grow- 
ing recognition of certain general 
principles governing such assiste- 
ance. 

The role of external aid, Dr. 
Branscomb writes, is to provide 
supplemental support, not the basic 
costs. There is also growing 
agreement that a crash program 
cannot do the job. A third prin- 
ciple, Dr. Branscomb notes, is 
that the great bottleneck is not 
money so much as it is indi- 
viduals able to provide neces- 
sary leadership. Finally, Dr. 
Branscomb believes patterns of 
education developed in relatively 
wealthy and organized countries 
should not be exported unchanged 
to societies which are radically 
different in character and in 
means. 


Dr. Revelle describes the role 
of UNESCO in international co- 
operation in oceanography, such 
as the International Indian Ocean 
Expedition and International Co- 
operative Investigations of the 
Tropical Atlantic. Such coopera- 
tion covers studies of air-sea 








interaction, fluctuations in sea 
level, deep sea sediment thick- 
ness, census of fish in high seas, 
deep sea mapping, as well as col- 
lection of data and exchanges of 
scientists. 

Dr. Revelle points out that the 
United States ‘has vigorously sup- 
ported the UNESCO program in 
oceanography and the work of the 
Intergovernmental Oceanographic 
Commission established by 
UNESCO, The great virtue of 
UNESCO, according to Dr. Ree 
velle, is that all its members have 
a real sense of participation in 
its management. 


In discussing the importance of 
the new techniques of education, 
such as programmed instruction, 
language laboratories as well as 
radio and television, Dr. Schramm 
cites the challenge of carrying 
education where there are no 
teachers and no schools. He also 
notes that most developing coun- 
tries are short ontrainedteachers, 
The key question, he adds, is to 
help the new countries do more 
educationally for less, 


UNESCO, Dr. Schramm writes, 
is a nerve center into which flows 
information from both the de- 
veloped countries which have ex- 
perimented with the new media and 
the developing countries whichcan 
benefit from these experiments. 

Commission activities covered 
in the book include recommenda- 
tions to the Department of State on 
UNESCO programs, national con- 
ferences, and activities to promote 
international understanding and 
Human Rights. 


GENE KELLY, noted actor, dancer and director, is welcomed to the Department by Lucius D. 
Battle, Assistant Secretary of State for Educational and Cultural Affairs. Mr. Kelly was here 
for debriefing following a tour last month of West Coast and Equatorial Africa as an Ameri- 
can Specialist grantee under the Cultural Exchange Program of the Department of State. 
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AT TRIPOLI EXHIBIT 


US. Will Show Libya How 


To Make the 


ASA Grande, Arizona, a modern 

"Shangri La" in the heart of a 
desert, will be featured in the U.S, 
Exhibit at the Tripoli International 
Trade Fair in Libya, Feb. 28-Mar. 
20, the U.S, Department of Com- 
merce has announced, 

Acting on the recommendation of 
U.S. Ambassador Francis H. Rus- 
sell and the Country Team, the De- 
partment's Bureau of International 
Commerce will build the exhibit 
around the theme, ''Development 
from Desert to Farm, Home and 
Town." 

The community of Casa Grande 
was chosen to illustrate the theme 
because it has solved many of the 
problems currently facing the peo- 
ple of Libya. 

The northcentral African nation, 
which is five times as large as Italy 
with atotal population less than that 
of the city of Rome, encompasses 
part of the boundless Sahara 
Desert. Water is the No. 1 probe 
lem facing its people in their ef- 
forts to develop a self-sustaining 
agriculture. 

The people of Casa Grande have 
already turned a barren desert 
area into rich fertile agricultural 
land, demonstrating that wherever 
wells can reach ground water, the 
desert can be made productive. 

The U.S, Pavilion will highlight 
the methods used in Casa Grande 
for locating and utilizing under- 
ground water. Displays and demon- 
strations will include deep-well 
drilling, scientific conservation 
and soil preparation practices, 
modern irrigation methods and 
careful control and storage of 
limited water supplies. A crop 
of alfalfa~one of Casa Grande's 
leading cropswill be grown on the 
spot during the run of the exhibit. 

Casa Grande derives most ofits 
income from cotton, truck crops, 
alfalfa and livestock. 


Many of the men who till the 
soil and raise livestock live in the 
town and commute to their farms. 
One of these, a leading citizen of 
Casa Grande, is John Singh, whose 
father, a Sikh, migrated from India 
in 1906. At the request of the U.S, 
Embassy in Tripoli, Mr. Singh was 
invited to attend the Exhibit. He has 
accepted and will arrive in Tripoli 
early in March. 

A modern shopping center with 
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Desert Bloom 


facilities similar to those in Casa 
Grande will be built at the fair site. 
It will include a service station, 
farm supply and hardware store, 
drive-in restaurant, grocery 
store, laundry and dry cleaning 
shop, men's and boys' clothing 
store, stork shop, hobby shop, book 


and stationery shop and household 
appliance store. 

A bookmobile stocked with 
translations of U.S, books and a 
typical home patio will round out 
the Exhibit. 

The Department of State, the 
Department of Commerce and the 
U.S. Information Agency work 
jointly in planning exhibits under 
the International Trade Fair 
Program, 

The Tripoli Exhibit will be the 
144th presentation staged since 
the IntereAgency Trade Fairs 
program was launched in 1954. To 
date, more than 97 million people 
in 43 countries have viewed the 
products of some 4,000 export- 
minded U.S, firms. 


The West Indies 


Test your knowledge on these ques- 
tions and then check against the answers 
below. Questions and answers were com- 
piled by the Office of the Geographer. 


1. What is the second largest city 
on the island of Puerto Rico? 


Port-au-Prince is in Haiti; Port 
of Spain isin. Et 


What is the most easterly of the 
West Indian islands? 


The A B C islands of the Nether- 
lands Antilles are Aruba, Bonaire, 
ee 


Nassau, capital of the Bahomas, 
is located on what island? 


Name one of the three Virgin 
Islands of the United States. 


The well-known resort of Montego 
Bay is on what island? 


Over the island of St. Lucia flies 
the flag of ____. 


The Capital of the Dominican Re- 
public, Ciudad Trujillo, —s 
had its name changed to 


10. What is the name of the strait 
separating Cuba from Hispaniola? 


11. On what island is located Mt. 
Pelée, the volcano which erupted 


in 1902 killing 40,000 people? 


What is the name of the mountain 
range in Cuba where Fidel Castro 
hatched the revolution? 


In what country is the island of 
Tobago? 


The highest elevation in the West 
Indies is on what island? 


On Columbus’ first voyage, he is 
purported to have landed first on 
what island (in the Bahamas)? 


Answers 
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All Peace Corps Volunteers have 
been invited to take the written 
examination for the Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer Corps which will be 
given on March 7. 

In a memorandum to the Volun- 
teers dated January 3, Tyler 
Thompson, then the Director 


New Kennedy Bond 


The White House has an- 
nounced that the Treasury 
will issue a United States 
Savings Bond bearing the 
likeness of the late Presi- 
dent John F, Kennedy on 
May 1. The new Series E 


bond will have a maturity 


value of $75 and an issue 
price of $56.25. 

Beneath the portrait of the 
late President on the new 
bond will be printed these 
words from his inaugural ad- 
dress: "Ask not what your 
country can do for youmask 
what you can do for your 
country."' 








QUAGADOUGOU 


Embassy Ouagadougou has its 
first graduate pilot! 

Charles R, (Bob) Bone, Ad- 
ministrative Officer, joined the 
local Flying Club and began a 
course of instruction. On De- 
cember 11 he soloed for the 
first time—and successfully. In 
an informal get-together that 
evening, our Air Attache, Lt. 




















































Peace Corps Volunteers Invited 


To Take FS Examination 


General of the Foreign Service, 
wrote: 

"The Department of State is 
eager to have Peace Corps Volun- 
teers apply for the Foreign Serv- 
ice and, in fact, hopes that the 
Peace Corps will be one of the 
major sources of recruitment for 
the Foreign Service. Many of the 
assignments which Peace Corps 
Volunteers have undertaken should 
add significantly to their qualifi- 
cations for the Foreign Service." 

The written test will be adminis- 
tered outside the United States at 
any American consular or diplo- 
matic post and ''at other places 
abroad more readily accessible to 
the Volunteers" if there is a suffi- 
ciently large number of candidates 
from among Peace Corps Volun- 
teers to warrant making special 
arrangements. 

Deadline for mailing applica- 
tions for the following written ex- 
amination, scheduled for Decem- 
ber 5, is October 19. Applications 
should be sent to the Board of Ex- 
aminers for the Foreign Service, 
Department of State, Washington, 
D.C, 20520. 


Tyro Wins Wings, Loses Propeller 


Col. Rodney L, Cron, pinned a 
pair of wings on Bob's shirt— 
and then Bob was picked up 
bodily and dumped into a bath- 
tub full of cold water. This 
made it official. 


A few days later he was prac- 
ticing turns when the airplane's 
propeller flew off! Fortunately 
he was within gliding distance 
of the airport and landed safely. 
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SUMMARY OF OVERS DiI 


Allowances 1955 195 
Pest. coccccccccesscce $ 772,11 fy 61h, 
Quarters .......es0++ 25100, hip 230, 


Temporary Lodging ... 259,61, 25h, 


Supplementary Post .. - . 
Separate Maintenance. 22,i 18, 
Marine Guard ........ 560,535 568, 
Transfer cscccccccccs 75, 63, 
Education .cccsccccee - 23h, 
Home Service Transfer - | ho 

Sub-Total Allowances 3,791,2H%,.223 
Differentials ....... 50,158 932, 
Representation ...... 503,728 606, 
Official Residence... 421,878 133 

Total wsccccscccess  5,221,005,196 
Overseas Medical Costs 

for Foreign Service 

Personnel .....000- 189, L89 226, 
Rest and Recuperation 

Travel .ccccccccccs - . 


Edward Earl Rice 
Going to Hong Kong 


Edward Earl Rice, who has 
served as Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Far Eastern Affairs since 
January 1962, has been appointed 
U.S. Consul General at Hong Kong, 
with the personal rank of Minister. 

Mr. Rice, 55, has been a career 
Foreign Service officer since 1935. 
He has served as Consul General 
at Stuttgart (1952-56),asa Foreign 
Service Inspector (1956-59), as 
Deputy Director of the Office of 
Personnel (Feb.-Oct. 1959), andas 
a member of the Policy Planning 
Staff (Oct. 1959 to 1962), Mr. Rice 
has held assignments in Peiping, 
Canton, Foochow, Chungking, and 
Manila. 

He attended the University of 
Illinois, the National University 
of Mexico, and the National War 
College. 
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ERSs DIFFERENTIALS AND ALLOWANCES.--FISCAL YEARS 1955 THROUGH 1964 
95 1996 = 957) s95B 9591960162 (1962 (19631 
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0, 9,230,380 2,527,528 3,249,128 3,246,278 3,319,129 3,633,309 3,628,220 3,805,054  ,008,300 
9,61, 254,051 340,098 384,79, 356,672 37h,159 377,625 386,373 520,908 Sih, 100 
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21,878 133,331 506,279 498,208 545,460 572,415 _ 611,003 _695, 957 885,751 _ 929,595 
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y SEOUL--Governor John A. Burns of Hawaii (2d from left) calls on monies of President Park as Personal Representative of President 

r the newly-elected President of Korea, Pork Chung Hee (right), at Johnson. Left is U.S. Ambassador to Korea Samuel D. Berger and sec- 
Korea’s Blue House. The Governor attended the inauguration cere- ond from right is Cho Sang Ho, Presidential Secretary, interpreter. 
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The Geography of Antarctica, 


Coldest Place on Earth 


By G. ETZEL PEARCY 


ARLY in the century a few 

hardy men in small ships made 
their way to Antarctica. Against 
unbelievable hazards they wintered 
on barren surfaces of inhospitable 
ice and sledged over perilous, un- 
charted routes toward the South 
Pole. Interest culminated in 1911 
and 1912 when the Norwegian and 
British explorers, Amundsen and 
Scott, in that order, actually 
reached the Pole. 

After this great objective was 
attained, however, enthusiasm in 
Antarctica adventure waned and 
the continent generally sank into 
obscurity until Admiral Byrd ree 
vived interest in the late twenties. 
His accomplishments were high- 
lighted by a flight over the South 
Pole in 1929. But it was not until 
1956 that investigation on a large 
scale was activated, sparked by 
preparations for the participation 
in the International Geophysical 
Year program. Now, seven years 
later, men by the hundreds go and 
come at will over much of the 
frozen continent's vast area. 

The austral summer of 1963~- 
64 finds well over a thousand 
Americans working in or out from 
seven scientific stations (see map), 
About one fourth of this number 
are preparing to "winter over" 
during the long dark months. In- 
stead of relying on dog teams or 
having to haul heavy sledges by 
hand, these modern conquistadors 
of science move about in four- 
motor planes, helicopters, or are 
pulled by huge caterpillar-like ve- 
hicles. Even the sledges them- 
selves have been replaced by 
motorized toboggans which pull 
a ton and can go places where 
the huskies cannot. 

Eleven other countries also ex- 
press varying degrees of interest 
in Antarctic research, swelling 
the total "summer population" of 
the continent to perhaps as many 
as two thousand. The story of this 
humming activity has been written 
up many times in various publica- 
tions, including the National Geo- 





Dr. Pearcy, the Department’s Geographer, 
spent a week in the Antarctic last November 
as a guest of the U.S. Navy. He is a|member 
of the staff of the Office of Research in Eco- 
nomics and Science, Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research. 
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grapate magazine and bulletins of 
the Antarctic Projects Office. 


Present indications are that the 
United States has dug into Ante 
arctica to stay. Therefore it may 
be worthwhile to glance at a few 
facts about the physical environ- 
ment of the southerly continent—its 
enormous dimensions, extreme 
climatic conditions, unusual struce 
tural combination of land and ice, 
and deviation from a normal sea- 
sonal pattern. 

The dimensions of Antarctica 
can easily be underestimated. 
Most atlases show the continent 
on a single page at a small scale. 
In contrast, other, more familiar, 
areas appear at much larger 
scales. Actually, Antarctica, with 
an area given as anywhere from 
5 million to 6 million square miles, 
ranks fifth among the seven conti- 
nents of the world; both Europe 
and Australia are appreciably 
smaller. The United States, ex- 


U.S. STATIONS 
IN 
ANARCTICA 


e US Stations 


o Other Points of Scientific 
, Interest 
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clusive of Alaska, would cover not 
much more than half of most ver- 
sions of Antarctica's area. An 
airplane could fly in a straight 
line over Antarctica territory for 
a distance of 3,475 miles, roughly 
equivalent to a flight from Wash- 
ington, D.C, to the North Pole. 


D ISTANCE factors register 
strongly in operations among the 
U.S, stations on Antarctica. From 
McMurdo, the principal station and 
point of departure for all travel, 
it is 440 miles to Hallett, 1,000 
miles to Byrd, 830 miles to the 
Pole, and 1,570 miles to Eights, 
comparable to the distances from 
Washington to Boston, Minneap- 
olis, Tampa, and Denver respec- 
tively. The three-hour flight ina 
huge Lockheed Hercules from 
McMurdo to the South Pole is a 
far cry from traverses over land 
which run into weeks even with 
the most modern tractor equips 
ment, All flights to this particu- 
lar station must be round trip; 
the engines are kept running while 
the plane is at the Pole. In the 
bitter cold an engine that has 
been stopped might not be started 
again. 

With an average elevation of 
6,000 feet Antarctica is the highe 
est of the continents. North Amerie 
ca is less than half as high. Al- 
though Antarctica's highest ranges 
do not exceed those of the Rockies, 
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the high plateau covering most of 
the continent rises in places to 
12,000 or more feet. Much of the 
elevation can be attributed to the 
accumulation of ice, which reaches 
a maximum thickness of 14,000 
feet in the southwest part of the 
polar plateau. The weight of so 
much ice has depressed parts of 
the continent's rock base to well 
below sea level. 

In other ways, too, measure- 
ments in Antarctica may be over- 
whelming. The Ross and Weddell 
seas, which fringe parts of the con- 
tinent, are large bodies of water 
in their own right; the former 
larger than the Black Sea and the 
latter larger than the Black and 
Caspian seas together. The Ross 
Ice Shelf (the world's greatest 
skating rink) is roughly the size 


AT THE SOUTH POLE--The temperature 
was -49 degrees F. the day this picture of 
Dr. Pearcy was made at the very bottom of 


the world. U.S. Navy Photo 
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and shape of our Alabama-Geor- 
gia-South Carolina-Florida block 
of states. Seven million cubic miles 
of ice stacked on and fringing 
around Antarctica accounts for 
from 90 to 95 percent of the world's 
supply, covering about 98 percent 
of the continental surface. Here 
unquestionably exists the world's 
greatest potential supply of ice 
cubes. 


Shifting attention to the weather 
hovering over Antarctica one finds 
even greater extremes. The cold- 
est temperature ever recorded on 
the earth's surface, 126° F, below 
zero, was in August 1960 at the 
Soviet station of Vostok (near the 
geomagnetic pole), Even at Mc- 
Murdo, the mean annual tempera- 
ture is an even zero and during 
the winter night may sink as low 
as -59° F, In keeping with such 
frigid thermometer readings, 
winds of high velocity add to the 
theme for unpleasant living. Sel- 
dom does one experience a really 
calm day on Antarctica; at Mc- 
Murdo a velocity as high as 115 
miles per hour has been reached. 
In contrast, the precipitation for 
the continent is surprisingly low, 
averaging in water content less 
than half that falling in dry Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico. Most of 
the blizzards, which are both fre- 
quent and unpredictable, are ter- 
rifying because of blowing rather 
than falling snow. 


Or consequence to Americans 
who work in Antarctica is the 
pattern of seasons and the dis- 
tribution of light and darkness, 
Many learn the facts of these 
phenomena early in the elemen- 
tary grades, but few have ope 
portunity to experience the actual 
situation. So high is the latitude 
at all seven U.S, stations that the 
summers, or working periods, are 
ones of constant daylight. Or, ex- 
pressed more graphically, one may 
use a window as a bed lamp. On 
the other side of the coin, the 
prolonged darkness of the austral 
winter can be depressing to the 
degree that the Navy must care- 
fully select personnel temper- 
mentally equipped to cope with 
this psychological problem. 


Much less can be said of the 
flora and fauna of Antarctica than 
of its surface features and cli- 
mates, for plants and animals are 
almost non-existent. Oddly, how- 
ever, the seas surrounding the 
continent are unusually rich in 
life, some of which spills over 
on the land, or ice. Seals in large 
numbers slither along the shores 
and the south polar skua gulls fly 
deep into the interior of the con- 
tinent. Personable penguins wad- 
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PRESSURE RIDGES--The visiting group, of 


which Dr. Pearcy was a member, inspects 


the beautiful but dangerous ice pressure 
ridges found near New Zealand's Scott Base. 


dle about in their tuxedos. Ale 
though essentially marine, they 
breed on land, some of them dure 
ing the winter season. 


Without doubt the great physical 
extremes of Antarctica, together 
with the absence of any inherent 
human influence, contribute 
strongly toward utilizing the con- 
tinent as a great outdoor labora- 
tory. Many scientific aspects of 
the earth's environment can be 
studied here. In addition, as scien- 
tists seek to learn more and more 
about the earth, they cannot logi- 
cally omit that part south of the 
Antarctic Circle. In any event, 
Americans from universities, gov- 
ernment agencies, and private en- 
terprises—supported bythe Navy's 
"Deep Freeze" operation—are 
energetically engaged in fact find- 
ing and investigation missions 


which are of the pioneering type 
in every sense of the word. 
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[ses] VOTE 


are prohibited from doing are be- 
coming involved in soliciting or 
collecting political contributions, 
distributing campaign material, 
and selling dinner tickets, or 
otherwise actively promoting such 
activities as political dinners. 


23. Q. May an employee who is sub- 
ject to the Hatch Act write a letter 
to the editor of a local newspaper, ex- 
pressing his opinion on a partisan 
issue? 


A. Yes, but he must not solicit 
votes for or against any political 
party or candidate. If he solicits 
votes, it is a Hatch Act violation. 


24. Q. May he make a campaign contri- 
bution to his party? 


A. Yes, but he cannot be re- 
quired to do so. The contribution 
cannot be made in a Federal build- 
ing or to some other employee who 
is prohibited by Federal law from 
accepting contributions. Of course, 
as a Federal employee, he cannot 
solicit political contributions. 


25. Q. May employees covered by the 
Hatch Act wear campaign buttons in 
the interests of one of their favorite candi- 
dates? 


A. Yes. They may also display 
political posters or pictures inthe 
windows of their homes or ontheir 
automobiles. 


26. Q. May a Government employee's 
wife who is not a Government employee 


help a friend campaign for political 
office? 

A. Yes. The Act does not re- 
strict the activities of an em- 


ployee's wife or of other members 
of his family in any way. 


27. Q. If an instructor in a State uni- 
versity wants to run for office on a parti- 
san party ticket, would this be a violation 
of the Hatch Act? 


A. No. The Hatch Act does not 
apply to teaching positions. 


28. Q. What should an employee 
do if he does not know whether a 
certain activity violates the Hatch 
Act? 


A. Since ignorance of provisions 
of the law will not excuse a Gov- 
ernment employee from penalties 
for violation, he should present the 
matter in writing to the U.S. Civil 
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Service Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 20415 before engaging in the 


activity. 


Partial Exemptions for 
Residents of 


Certain Communities 


The material below applies only 
to Federal employees who reside 
in the following communities: 

Maryland: Annapolis, Berwyn 
Heights, Bethesda, Bladensburg, 
Bowie, Brentwood, Capitol 
Heights, Cheverly, Chevy Chase, 
Martin's Additions to Chevy Chase, 
Chevy Chase View, College Park, 
Cottage City, District Heights, Ed- 
monston, Fairmont Heights, 
Forest Heights, Garrett Park, 
Glenarden, Glen Echo, Greenbelt, 
Hyattsville, Kensington, Landover 
Hills, Morningside, Mount Rainier, 
North Beach, North Brentwood, 
North Chevy Chase, Northwest 
Park, Prince Georges County, 
Riverdale, Rockville, Seat 
Pleasant, Somerset, Takoma Park, 
University Park, Washington 
Grove. 

Virginia: Alexandria, Arlington 
County, Clifton, Fairfax County, 
Fairfax, Falls Church, Herndon, 
Portsmouth, Vienna. 

Washington: Bremerton, 
Orchard, Elmer City. 

Other: Anchorage, Alaska; 
Benecia, Calif.; Huachuca City, 
Ariz.; New Johnsonville, Tenn.,; 
Sierra Vista, Ariz.; Warner 
Robins, Ga. 


Port 


29. Q. What special rights are granted 
such residents? 


A. They may participate active- 
ly in local partisan political cam- 
paigns as independent candidates 
or in behalf of independent candi- 


dates in the communities in which 
they reside. 


30. Q. What is the basis for granting 
partial exemption from Hatch Act restric- 
tions to the residents of certain com- 
mun ities? 


A. The partial exemption is 
granted by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, upon request, to comes. 
munities in which large numbers 
of voters are employed by the 
Federal Government and where 
special or unusual circumstances 
exist. The purpose of the exemp- 
tion is to give these Federal em- 
ployees a voice in their local gove 
ernment. 


31. Q. How does this special right 


differ from the general restriction 
that applies to all Federal employ- 
ees? 


A. Under the general restric- 
tion, a Federal employee cannot 
be a candidate for a local public 
office, or campaign in such election 
for local public office, in which 
partisan party designations are 
used. This means that he cannot 
run in an election, even as an in- 
dependent, if he is opposed by a 
partisan political candidate (Re- 
publican or Democrat). Neither 
can he actively work for an inde- 
pendent candidate who is opposed 
by a partisan party candidate. 


32. Q. To what extent can the Federal 
employee campaign for an independent 
candidate in the excepted communities? 


A. He can take an active part 
in the conduct of rallies and the 
operation of the independent candi- 
date's ''party.'' He may transport 
voters to the polls and distribute 
campaign material in behalf of an 
independent candidate. In short, he 
may do anything in behalf of the 
independent candidate that he could 
do in an election if he were nota 
Federal employee. 


Register to 
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1964 Election Calendar 


the District of Columbia and Territories-November 3, 





General Elections in all States, 1964 
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Betty Carp 






Acclaimed As 
Living Legend 


HE Living Legend''—as Sec- 
retary Rusk calls her--has 
retired after serving 50 years in 
the Foreign Service. 

She is modest Bertha (Betty) 
Carp, until recently Attaché and 
Political Officer at the U.S. Em- 
bassy at Ankara, Turkey. 

Over the years—beginning in 
1914—Miss Carp had carved out 
such a distinguished record of 
service that scores of officials 
throughout the U.S, Government 
flocked to pay her honor at a re- 
ception in the Department's Diplo- 
matic Functions Area on January 
a; 

Secretary Rusk himself pre- 
sented her with State's Superior 
Service Award. 


The guest list included Allen 
W. Dulles, former Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and a 
former Director of Near Eastern 
Affairs in the Department; Loy W. 
Henderson, former Deputy Under 
Secretary of State, and former Di- 
rector of Near Eastern and Afri- 
can Affairs; and Phillips Talbot, 
Assistant Secretary for Near Easte- 
ern and South Asian Affairs. 


Other guests at the gathering in- 
cluded several Ambassadors-- 
Philip W. Bonsal, Jefferson Pat- 
terson, Robert Newbegin, and W. 
Randolph Burgess; Department of- 
ficials; Mrs. Ruth Shipley, former 
Director of the Passport Office; 
Cornelia Bassel, former official 
of the Foreign Service Institute; 
U.S. Representative John Jarman 
(D.-Okla.), and Kermit Roosevelt, 
former consultant to the Secretary 
of State on Middle Eastern Affairs 
and a prominent author. 

Two of Miss Carp's oldest 
friends, who recruited her inCon- 
stantinople (now Istanbul) before 
World War I, also were there to 
pay her tribute. They were Lewis 
Heck, who served as Commission- 
er in Constantinople in 1918, and 
Arthur H. Leavitt, who was an in- 
terpreter in Constantinople in 
1914. 

Born in Constantinople on June 
15, 1895, Miss Carp began her 


ae 


Government career in 1914 as a 
local employee at the American 
Embassy after attending schools 
in Istanbul, London, and Vienna. 
She began as a messenger, then 
to Interpreter, 


rose Assistant 
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WARM GREETING--Secretary Rusk and Phillips Talbot, Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs, have some friendly words with Miss Betty Carp after she was pre. 
sented with the Superior Service Award at a State Department reception held in her honor, 


Attaché, Attaché, Consul, and 
finally Political Officer. She be- 
came a member of the Foreign 
Service Staff Corps in 1947 and 
transferred to the Foreign Service 
Reserve Corps in 1958, 

From 1942 to 1947 she was as- 
signed to the New York office of 
the Office of Strategic Services 
(OSS). She became a U.S, citizenin 
1947. 

Officials of NEA point out that 
"examples of Betty Carp's con- 
tributions to the conduct and ime 
provement of U.S, foreign re- 
lations, her sense of public serv- 
ice, resourcefulness, and charity 
are legion. There are countless 
senior Government officials who 
have served in Turkey who vouch 
for her exceptional ability, and who 
feel that their own careers bear the 
impress of her kind tutelage." 

In February 1958 the then Sec- 
retary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, summed up her career with 
the following Letter of Commen- 
dation: 

"Miss Carp is to be come 
mended for her sociological ree 
ports, especially on religious, 
minority, educational, and legal 
matters. 

"Miss Carp's reports have 
been outstanding in both qualie 
ty and quantity and demonstrate 
a profound knowledge of Turkish 
affairs. Her wide acquaintance 
with Turkish officials and 
scholars, developed over a long 
period of years, and her ex- 
cellent knowledge of the lane 
guages of the area have enabled 





her to contribute valuable re- 

ports on sociological develop- 

ments in Turkey. Because there 
is little published information 
available in these fields, Miss 

Carp's reports are of special 

value.'"' 

Her associates also said that she 
has established ''a well-merited 
reputation as a uniquely resource- 
ful and obliging friend and counsel 
of all visitors to Istanbul, from 
VIPs to tourists, For almost half 
a century she has devoted her free 
time most successfully to the cause 
of local charity." 

"Miss Carp avoids discussion of 
her personal efforts in these mate 
ters,'' her friends added, "but 
through her identification with the 
Embassy and the Consulate 
General, the respect and esteemin 
which she is so widely held has 
continuously reflected good will for 
the U.S. Government, the Depart- 
ment, and the Foreign Service.” 

"The Living Legend" blushed 
when she heard all the nice things 
the officials said about her. 

"I cannot tell you how deeply! 
am touched by the many marks 
warm cordiality and generous ap- 
preciation bestowed upon me," she 
told them. "lam, indeed, overcome 
and profoundly moved... I there- 
fore look upon the present occasion 
not as a moment of parting, but as 
one of reaffirmation of my loyalty 
and grateful attachment to the 
Service and to all the marvelous 
persons composing it... ." 

She plans to return toIstanbul in 
March. 
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President Johnson has strongly 
urged the Congress to pass a new 
immigration law which would abol- 
ish the "discriminatory national 
origins system, eliminate the waste 
of unused quotas, and permit fami- 
lies to be reunited." 

The President expressed his 
support for the pending bill in an 
address before representatives of 
organizations interested in immi- 
gration and refugee matters. The 
talk was given in the Cabinet Room 
of the White House on January 13. 

Four days later President John- 
son, again urging passage of the 
bill, praised a report of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice as "an example of Govern- 
ment with a heart," 

"By applying existing Immigra- 
tion laws with humanity," he said, 
"we are demonstrating that com- 
passion and efficient administra- 
tion go hand-in-hand," 

"America's strength has risen 
from the diversity of its heritage... 

"The Attorney General's report 
makes it clear that the Immigra- 
tion Service has done its job with 
understanding, ability, andenergy. 
In executing the new legislation it 
will continue to perform in that 
manner.'' 

Inhis address atthe White House, 
President Johnson said the pending 
bill applies "new tests and new 
standards which we believe are 
reasonable and fair and right." 

"I refer specifically to: What is 
the training and qualification of the 





AFRICA COMMITTEE--United States policies in Africa were dis- 
cussed by J. Wayne Fredericks (background, 4th from right), Deputy 
Assistont Secretary of State for African Affairs, at a meeting of the 
Africa Committee of the National Foreign Trade Council on January 
8 in New York City. Mr. Fredericks’ appearance before the Com- 


mittee is part of ¢ 
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continuing effort by the Department to ex- 
Plain to interested business and professional groups current de- cil, 


President Seeks Fair Legislation On Immigration 


immigrant who seeks admission? 
What kind of a citizen would he 
make, if he were admitted? What 
is his relationshipto persons inthe 
United States ? And what is the time 
of his application? These are rules 
that are full of common sense, 
common decency, which operate for 


the common good... 

"These objective standards, I 
believe, would serve the national 
interest,'' the President said, "and 
I would hope that the Congress at 
this session would find that a 
majority of its members could fol- 
low this path..." 


New Committee Studies Overseas Schools 


A top-level Overseas Schools 
Policy Committee for Elemen- 
tary and Secondary School Activi- 
ties has been established to as- 
sist American sponsored schools 
abroad. 


Chairman of the Committee is 
Dwight J, Porter, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Administration. Its 
other members are Lucius D, 
Battle, Assistant Secretary for 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, 
and William O, Hall, Assistant 
Administrator for Administration, 
AID, 


The Committee will set general 
policy for overseas elementary 
and secondary school activities 
administered by the Department 
and ensure that a coordinated ap- 
proach is taken tomeetthe schools 
most urgent needs. 

The responsibilities and func- 
tions of the Committee are de- 
tailed in FAMC No. 161, dated 
December 30, 1963. 


Robert M. Norris, 


A comprehensive overseas 
school program will be developed 
by the Committee to meet the 
current and long-range educational 
needs of dependents of both U.S. 
Government personnel and non- 
Government personnel carrying 
out activities under the AID act. 
The program will also serve to 
increase mutual understanding be- 
tween the people of the U.S. and 
the people of other countries. 

Coordination of the program has, 
in the past, proved difficult be- 
cause funds for overseas schools 
activities are administered 
through both the Department's Cul- 
tural Affairs Bureau and AID, They 
have separate legislative authori- 
zation and differing legislative 
responsibilities for the program. 

The Committee will have under 
its policy-guidance and direction 
some 100 American-sponsored 
schools abroad, attended by ap- 
proximately 36,000 students, half 
of whom are Americans. 


velopments in Africa and the role of U.S. foreign policy in that 
area, Seated at the head table with Mr. Fredericks are, from 
left, Robert L. Wood, Director, 


Africa Division of Council; 
President of Council; James A. Farrell, 


Jr., President of the Farrell Lines and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee; Donald F. Heatherington, Vice President of the Coun- 
and William H. Farrell, 


Vice President, Farrell Lines. 
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Shehata Soliman Stores Names 


And Numbers 


CAIRO 
HE cheery, energetic voice that 
answers extension 101, 'Infor- 
mation," at the Embassy in Cairo 
is Shehata Soliman. The first time 
you call Shehata you introduce 
yourself, and it isnever necessary 
again. The next time Shehata says 
"Good morning, how are you Mr. 
on 
Shehata has worked at the 
American Diplomatic Agent/Con- 
sulate General and then Embassy 
in Cairo for a total of 43 years. 
He is now 65 years oldandhe says, 
"Maybe I will retire in another two 
years after 45 years of service." 
His uncle, Andros Milek, worked 
with the American Diplomatic 
Agent/Consulate General for 50 
years and introduced Shehata tothe 
American mission in 1920. 
George Wadsworth was the first 
Consul General whom Shehata 
worked under and "J. Morton 
Howell, of Dayton, Ohio, he was a 
friend of President Hoover or 
Cleveland, I think,'' was the first 
Ambassador. ''Then,'' says She- 
hata, "under President Roosevelt 





in His Head 


there was Ambassador Bert Fish 
who was transferred to Lisbon in 
1942 and died there. He was the 
'King of Oranges' and came from 
Florida.'' Shehata has a tenacious 
memory and can name all the Ame 
bassadors he has served under. 
Furthermore, he knows where they 
came from and where they went. 
There were Ambassadors Jeffer- 
son Caffery, Pinckney Tuck, 
Alexander C. Kirk and many 
others. 

Shehata keeps all telephone num- 
bers in his head from the Vien- 
noise Meat Market to the Office 
of President Nasser. In 1952 the 
Presidency called the American 
Embassy (Shehata) to get in touch 
with Ambassador Caffery who was 
then in Alexandria. Shehata was to 
tell the Ambassador that King 
Farouk would not leave Alexandria 
until the Ambassador came on 
board the King's yacht. Another 
highlight in Shehata's telephone 
career was placing a call for an 
ex-President ofthe United States to 
the President then in office. Mr. 
Hoover was phoning President 


You never have to tell him your name but once 


Truman from the American Em- 
bassy in Cairo. 

Shehata keeps in trim by walking 
to and from work every day. He 
has more then 1600 hours sick 
leave to his credit. He has eight 
living children and three grand- 
children. His son, Ayad, started 
working in the Embassy in 1947, 
and works with his father on the 
switch board. 

When he retires, Shehata ex- 
pects to return to his farm in 
Luxor, Upper Egypt, to watch the 
cotton, sugar cane, wheat, barley 
and corn grow. However, he says 
he will keep an apartment in Cairo 
for visits to his many friends here, 


An Appreciative Employee 


Gets A White House Note 


Both in her work and in a per- 
sonal letter, Mrs. Doris Artis, 
Cash Accounting Clerk in the De- 
partment's Passport Office, has 
expressed her support and ap- 
proval of President Johnson's Dee 
cember 5 address at the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Mrs. Artis, who heardthe Presie 
dent speak in West Auditorium, 
wrote to him personally of her 
prayers and good wishes in the 
trying days ahead. The White House 
responded with a note from Ralph 
A, Dungan, Special Assistant tothe 
President, thanking her for her 
thoughtfulness. 

Mrs. Artis has also backed her 
sentiments with an outstanding 
work record, for which she was 
recently presented a $50 cash 
award by Miss Frances G, Knight, 
Director of the Passport Office, 


New Requirements 


For Stenos, Typists 


Tougher requirements for 
stenographers and typists seeking 
Federal employment went into ef- 
fect January 7. In general, thenew 
requirements call for high school 
graduation or appropriate experi- 
ence to qualify for typist, GS-2, 
and stenographer, GS-3. To qualify 
for typist, GS-3, and stenographer, 
GS-4, applicants must have a year 
of training beyond high school= 
such as a business school, junior 
college, or collegeor appropriate 
experience. Also, the Civil Service 
Commission has increased the 
scope of its written test which 
measures verbal and clerical 
skills, and will require increased 
typing proficiency. 
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GLOBAL CLOCK--William M. Barton (left) of the Division of Vis- the 
val Services explains the workings of the World Time Chart in mer 


Bureau of Intelligence and Research to Roger Hilsman, for- 
INR Director, now Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs. 


Wall Chart Tells Time in More Than 100 Cities 


“watch on the world" is kept 

by a new time chart installed 
recently in the briefing room ofthe 
Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search, 

It's the only such "'clock"' of its 
kind, Devised by the Division of 
Visual Services, the time chart is 
used in place of a series of wall 
clocks such as those found in some 
T.V, news rooms, ticking the hours 
respectively for London, Moscow, 
Tokyo, Buenos Aires and Wash- 
ington, 

The World Time Chart not only 
Shows the time in these major 
Capitals but also reflects the hour 
in almost all capital cities, some 
Scattered, some clumped within 
the 24 standard time zones of the 
world, Just a turn of the dial to 
Set the chart at a designated hour 
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and then the circular openings in 
the map face of the chart reflect 
the time, that moment, in more 
than a hundred cities, (See photo) 
If the world was divided uni- 
formly into 24 time zones, as it 
theoretically is, with each zone 
measuring 15° of longitude, the 
construction of a world time chart 
would be a relatively simple 
matter. The theoretical system, 
however, is not a convenient sys- 
tem and is applied only in oceanic 
regions. On land, there is a glo- 
bal hodgepodge of time zones, 
Countries, for example, that are 
theoretically in the same time zone 
like Uruguay and Paraguay in ac- 
tuality differ an hour in time. 
Another Latin American country, 
Venezuela, which is in the same 
time zone theoretically as both 


Paraguay and Uruguay, maintains 
in practice its own time zone which 
is independent of every other coun- 
try in the Western Hemisphere, 

Although Western and East Cen- 
tral Europe are theoretically in 
two time zones, some 15 countries 
in this area share the same time. 
England, which theoretically is in 
the same time zone as France, 
actually lags an hour behind her, 

Saudi Arabia has not adopted 
the time zone system at all, but 
keeps "Arabic Time.'' Each day 
at sundown, all watches in the 
country are set to midnight. 

The World Time Chart ac- 
curately reflects this intricate net- 
work of time zones on its pastel- 
colored map face. Although com- 
plex in its design, the chart is as 
easy to read as a wrist watch. 
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CAIRO--UAR Minister of Education Mohammed E! Sayed Youssef 
(second from left) accepts a U.S. gift of two encyclopedias, 54 
volumes of the Great Books of the Western World and an atlas for the 
Ministry’s library. Others shown (left to right) are James J. Halsema, 
Counselor of the U.S. Embassy; Robert A. Bauer, First Secretary of » 
Embassy for Cultural Affairs, and Librarian Margaret MacKellor, 
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AMERICAN BOOKS GO ABROAD 


ra 


KUAL A LUMPUR--On the occasion of the First Parliament of Malay- ANK ARA--Ambas sador Raymond A. Hare (left) is shown with Turkey's 


sia 146 documents and books, a gift of the Government of the 
United States, were presented by Ambassador Charles F. Baldwin 
(left) to the Parliament Library. Shown accepting the books is 
Dato Haji Mohamed Noah bin Omar, the Speaker of the Parliament. 
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President, General Cemal Gursel, discussing one of a hundred 
books provided by the American Bookseller Association under the 
White House Library Project. The books, reflecting American eco 
nomic and political views, were presented as part of a USIS program. 
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ASSIGNMENT IN THAILAND 


He Knew the Tribes, Drank Their 
Home Brew--and Served the US. 


S U.S. Consul in Chiengmai, the 

largest interior city of Thai- 
land, Laurence G, Pickering spent 
more than half of his official time 
on field trips into the mountainous 
northern provinces of that Southe 
east Asian country. 

The reason? 

To discover and to report to the 
American Embassy in Bangkok and 
to the Department 
of State what was 
going on in his vast 
Consular District, 
which included 
those provinces. 

A Foreign Serve 
ice Officer from 
Shelton, Nebras- 
ka, Pickering re- 
cently returned to 
the United States 
from more than 
three years' duty in Thailand. He 
recalled in an interview here some 
of the outstanding moments of his 
many field trips. 

One of these occurred in the fall 
of 1962. At that time, Communist 
troops in Laos had moved toward 
the Thai border. To help meet the 
threat, the United States had sent 
5,000 troops to Thailand. One come 
pany of these troops came to 
Chiengmai and from there went on 
maneuvers in the roughest terrain 
in Thailand, 

"I accompanied a small advance 
ThaieAmerican party,'' Pickering 
related, ''to explain tothe villagers 
along the route that these were 
Maneuvers and that there was no 
danger," 

He had been chosen for this duty 
because of his background and ex- 
perience, including previous serv- 
ice in the American Embassy in 
Bangkok; study of Southeast Asian 
Affairs at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, and study of the 
Thai language at the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute in Washington. 

"It was the rainy season, so we 
had no choice but to go on foot—it 
took us nine days to walk 135 miles. 
We crossed many swollen streams 
and were often covered with 
leeches. An idea of the roughness 
of the terrain is afforded by the fact 
that it took us only 45 minutes to 
return to Chiengmai by plane. But 
the mission was a success. We had 
no incidents. Better than that—the 
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Mr. Pickering 


American troops and commanders 
were superb in their relations with 
the Thai people." 

On another trip toa village of the 
Meo tribe on the mountainous 
border with Laos, Pickering said 
he shared the headman's home- 
brewed corn whiskey which had 
been hospitably offered. To refuse 
would have been a serious insult. 

'The Meo people are like the 
many other tribal people in the 
area, a hardy and self-sufficient 
group," he noted. ''They raise their 
own food, make their ownclothing, 
silver ornaments, and neck rings. 
Many of them are opium growers, 
and the Thai Government, having 
banned opium, is now engaged in a 
program to teach them othertypes 
of agriculture." 

Traveling by jeep, helicopter, or 
foot, Pickering occasionally found 
no hotels or inns to accommodate 
him. He has at various times 
lodged on the porches of hill-tribe 
houses, in Buddhist temples, and 
in village school-houses. With the 
local contacts made on his field 
trips, he was able to keep the Em- 
bassy and the Department of State 
well informed on Thai political, 
economic, and social developments 
in his Consular District. 

Home base for Pickering was the 
ancient, walled city of Chiengmai, 
where trishaws (three-wheeled 
pedicabs), ox carts, and bicycles 
share the streets with automobiles, 
and 75 Buddhist temples figure in 
the local ''skyline.'' He found that 
city of 75,000 population '"'a most 
attractive place'’ and the people 
themselves "pleasant and easy to 
get along with." 

"Thailand is basically an agri- 
cultural country; the economy is 
based primarily on the production 
of rice, rubber, and tin," he said. 
"The literacy rate is comparae- 
tively high, and, although the farm- 
ers often have very small cashine 
comes, they are free of the curse 
of overpopulation and food shortage 
that plagues many countries of the 
world today. The way of life is 
attractive, andthe people generally 
seem happy and contented. 

"Thailand is the keystone of U.S, 
efforts to keep Southeast Asia free 
of Communist domination. We are 
allied with Thailand through the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 


tion (SEATO), With a tradition of 
freedom behind it, having never 
submitted to colonialism, the Thai 
Government—including the new 
Government under Prime Minister 
Thanom Kittikachorn—keeps a 
careful watch on the intentions of 
Communist China. Our economic 
and military aid to Thailand has 
helped it to defend itself against 
Communism and to develop its 
economy.’ 

While her husband attended to his 
Consular duties, Mrs. Pickering, 
the former Charlotte Codner, also 
of Shelton, Nebraska, conducted 
English classes for the wives of 
Thai Government officials, worked 
at the School for the Blind, and 
helped out inthe American nursery 
school. 

In their few off hours, the 
Pickerings exploredthe Thai coun- 
tryside, visiting famous temples 
such as Doi Suthep, just west of 
Chiengmai. A particularly memo- 
rable visit for them was to the 
ruins of the 13th century capital, 
Sukothai, where massive images of 
the Buddha stand amid crumbling 
walls and the encroaching jungle. 

Pickering is now working on 
matters relating to this Asian 
Kingdom from his new post as Of- 
ficer in Charge of Thai Affairs in 
the Department of State. 


General Dean 
To Serve ACDA 


Maj. Gen. Fred M, Dean, 47, 
Deputy Commander of the 12th Air 
Force, at Waco, Texas, has been 
appointed Assist- 
ant Director of the 
U.S, Arms Control 
and Disarmament 
Agency and head of 
the Weapons Eval- 
uation and Control 
Bureau. 

The new Assist- 
ant Director of 
ACDA, who suc- 
ceeds Vice Ad- 
miral Edward N, 
Parker, Ret., is being promoted 
to Lieutenant General. 

General Dean served as Execu- 
tive Officer and Chief of the Ad- 
visory Council to General H, H, 
Arnold, then Commanding Gen- 
eral of the U.S, Air Force, from 
1943 to 1946. He held key assign- 
ments as Chief of the Air Force 
Section, MAAG, in Taipei, Taiwan, 
from 1957 to 1960. He was Director 
of Operations, Joint Staff, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, in the Pentagon 
from 1960 until his appointment 
as Deputy Commander of the 12th 
Air Force at Waco, Texas. 





General Dean 
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Teel, 
Featy, abet 


The Office of Personnel will answer ques- 
tions which have general interest for all 
readers. To appear in this column, questions 
should be addressed to Miss Idris Rossell, 
PER. Answers will be furnished by officers 


with direct responsibility in the area involved. 


Q. | have read something about the Office 
of Personnel reorganization. Why is it so 
necessary when we are trying to save 
money? 


A, Your question implies that the 
reorganization is going to cost 
money. As a matter of fact it is 
going to save money. Current plans 
call for 30 fewer people in the 
Office of Personnel following the 
reorganization. The reduction is 
being achieved by reassignments 
and attrition. 

The reorganization marks the 
first fundamental change in the 
organization of the Office of Per- 
sonnel in more than ten years. 
The reorganization is essential if 
we are to carry out the Career 
Management Program described 
in the December issue of the News 
Letter. 

Some improvements resulting 
from the new alignment are: 

1) Responsibility and account- 
ability for major personnel ace 
tivities will be more clearly es- 
tablished. 

2) Man-power planning is being 
given special attention. 

3) Both officer and support staff 
needs of the Department will re- 
ceive more complete attention be- 
cause the functions of selection, 
career development, training and 
assignment will be brought to- 
gether in one office for officer 
personnel and another office for 
support staff. 


Q. | have been authorized to ship a speci- 
fied amount of effects to my new post. 
Whose responsibility is it to inform the 
company which is packing my effects of 
my authorized allowance and to see that 
they do not exceed my authorized al- 
lowance? 


A, Such responsibility is yours 
and yours alone. You should get 
written estimates of weight from 
the packer, and, in turn, should 
provide him with written instruc- 
tions advising him not to exceed 
your allowance. Such written in- 
structions should also include a 
list of items which may be elimi- 
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nated from the shipment ifhe finds 
that it will exceed your authorized 
allowance, 


Q. How much progress has been made in 
the ‘‘exchange’’ program between the For- 
eign Service and the Civil Service? 


A. Quite a bit. A proposed agree- 
ment has been developed at the 
technical level between the State 
Department and the Civil Service 
Commission which will permit cae 
reer Foreign Service officers and 
Staff employees to transfer to the 
Civil Service (provided they are 
fully qualified) without additional 
competitive examinations, Under 
the same agreement, Civil Service 
employees would be able to trans- 
fer to Foreign Service positions 
for which the Department wishes 
to hire them and for which the 


Department finds them qualified, 
The proposed agreement is now 
being considered by top policy of. 
ficials. 


Q. | was transferred, and shipped the 
maximum amount of effects permitted by 
Regulations for occupancy of an unfur- 
nished house. | have rented a furnished 
house, however, and have no need for all 
of my furniture. May | store the balance at 
my new post? 


A. No, not beyond the 3-month 
automatic period prescribed by the 
Foreign Service Act and Regu- 
lations. 


Q. | have been issued a travel authorizo- 
tion in connection with my retirement 
from the Foreign Service, but | plan to 
store my household effects beyond the 3. 
month automatic period prescribed by Reg- 
ulations. Can | be given such authority? 


A. Sorry, but the answer is no, 
The Foreign Service Act permits 
payment of storage charges for a 
period of not to exceed 3 months 
in connection with separation (ree 
tirement) from the service. 


GARDNER AND PERLMUTTER 
WIN FLEMMING AWARDS 


Two State Department officers 
are among the 10 winners of the 
annual Arthur S, Flemming Awards 
for outstanding Government career 
service. 


The State recipients are Richard 
N. Gardner, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, and Jerome H, Perl- 


mutter, Chief of the Division of 
Publishing Services, Office of 
Operations. 


The Flemming Award program, 
now in its 16th year, was estab- 
lished by the Downtown Chapter 
of the D.C, Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce to recognize exceptionally 
meritorious work, encourage high 
standards of performance, anden- 
hance appreciation of government 
service. The awards are given to 
five administrators and five scien- 
tists under 40 years of age. 

The "outstanding young men in 
the Federal Government'' were to 
be honored at a luncheon at the 
Statler Hilton Hotel on February 
13. Under Secretary of Commerce 
Franklin D, Roosevelt, Jr., was 
scheduled as the guest speaker. 

Mr. Gardner, 36, is a graduate 
of Harvard(A.B. 1948), Yale (LL.B, 
1951), and Oxford (Ph.D, 1954), 
where he was a Rhodes Scholar. 


He has taught law at Harvard Law 
School and Columbia and was ap- 
pointed a consultant to the Rand 
Corporation in 1960. In April 1961 
he was named Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for International Or- 
ganization Affairs. He is the author 
of Sterling-Dollar Diplomacy and 
New Directions in U.S, Foreign 
Economic Policy. 

Mr. Perlmutter, 39, has served 
as Chief of the Division of Pub- 
lishing Services since June 1962, 
A graduate of George Washington 
University (A,B, 1949) and Ameri- 
can University (M.A, 1957), he 
served as Production Editor of the 
National Education Association and 
Editor in Chief of the American 
Association of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation. From 
1951 to 1962 he held editorial 
and publishing posts in the U.S, 
Department of Agriculture. 





$5,000.00 More for UGF 


Although the UGF campaign 
formally closed December 10, the 
Department has since received 
an additional 193 pledges for 
$5,002.35. The total amount pledged 
to date is $171,675.83 or 148.28 
per cent of quota. 
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Regulations, 
Procedures 


The following regulations and 
procedures were issued as Foreign 
Affairs Manual Circulars (FAMC), 
or revisions of the Foreign Affairs 
Manual (FAM), and Foreign Affairs 
Handbooks (FAH), A letter follow- 
ing the reference number of an 
FAMC indicates the circular re- 
ceived Department distribution 
only. 

Distribution Captions. Effective 
January 1, 1964, Distribution Cap- 
tions for communications, particu- 
larly telegrams, were redesignated 
to simplify and regularize existing 
procedures. (FAMC-159) 

Telegraphic Precedence Desig- 
nators. A JOINT STATE/AID/ 
USIA circular was issuedconcerne 
ing rules and procedures to be 
followed by drafting officers inas- 
signment of precedence designa- 
tors to telegrams. (FAMC-159A) 

Check List of FAMCs. A check 
list of current and canceled Fore 
eign Affairs Manual Circulars was 
issued to enable end-users toveri- 
fy that their copies of FAMCs are 
current and correct. (FAMC-160) 

Overseas Schools Policy Com- 
mittee. A JOINT STATE/AID cire 
cular announced the establishment 
of an Overseas Schools Policy 
Committee responsible for achiev- 


ing the mutual objectives of pro- 
viding adequately for educational 
needs of U.S, Government-spon- 
sored families serving overseas, 
and of assisting American-spone 
sored schools abroad. (FAMC-161) 


Uniform Local Rules and Prac- 
tices. A JOINT STATE/AID/USIA 
circular was issued setting forth 
the policies and procedures estab- 
lished for Ambassadors to issue 
uniform local rules applicable to 
agencies in their respective coun- 
tries. These local rules will be in 
accordance with the regulations 
issued by each agency in Washing- 
ton (FAMC-163) 

Policies and Procedures for Uni- 
form Regulations, A Joint circular 
was issued stating the policies and 
Procedures established in achiev- 
ing uniformity in regulations and 
Procedures concerning over- 
seas administrative operations. 
(FAMC-163A) 

Air Travel. Revised State De- 
partment Foreign Service Travel 
regulations governing accommo- 
dations used in air travel and rest 
Stops, effective February 15, 1964, 
were issued. (FAMC-164) 

Functional and Area Skills Ap- 
praisals, A circular was issued 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE WOMEN 


Much of the credit for the tre- 
mendous success of AAFSW's 1963 
Book Fair goes to the fact that, 
for the first time, it represented 
a twelveemonth endeavor on the 
part of the committee. Although 
October may seem a long way in 
the future, if we are to match (or 
hopefully surpass) last year's ef- 
fort we need to collect books 
NOW, 

If you can deliver your books 
yourself, please take them to the 
home of the chairman, Mrs. Fred« 
erick Merrill, 1521 3lst Street 
N.W. Books in small quantities, 
carried by helpful husbands, may 
still be left at the AAFSW desk in 
the Foreign Service Lounge. If 
you wish your donation to be picked 
up, please call your friendly neigh- 
borhood pick-up service: D.C., 
Mrs. Clyde Snider--EM 3-4637; 
Virginia, Mrs. John Guthrie--CL 
6-4816, and Maryland, Mrs. Paul 
Wheeler --656-3512. 


* * * 


President Peggy Beam has an- 
nounced that Mrs. David Newsom 
has consentedto serve as chairman 
of the AAFSW Speakers' Bureau, 
replacing Mrs. Peter Rutter. Mrs. 
Newsom (337-3817) will be glad to 
hear from any persons interested 
in participating in this important 
part of AAFSW's program. 


* * * 
As in years past, AAFSW will 


reminding all Departmental and 
overseas personnel to submit 
Forms DS-1550 promptly to the Of- 
fice of Personnel. (F AMC-165) 


Interagency Council on Interna- 
tional Educational and Cultural 


Affairs. A new Council was formed 


to strengthen the coordination of 
educational and cultural policies 
for Government programs which 
are international in purpose and 
impact. Lucius D, Battle, Assist- 
ant Secretary for Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, willactas Chair- 
man of the Council. (FAMC-165A) 


Revised Service Charges for 
Central Administrative Services. 


Revised price schedules for serv- 


ices furnished by PB, VS and RD 
were issued for the last two 
quarters of FY 1964, (FAMC-165B) 

Inspection Program. Regula- 
tions concerning overseas inspec- 
tion programs were revised and 
reissued, (TL:GEN-26) 


ministration. 


staff and stock the Globetrotters’ 
Booth at the annual Flower Mart, 
held at the National Cathedral. 
Objets d'arts, whose appeal have 
long since been lost to us, will 
undoubtedly put a gleam in the eye 
of many a Flower Mart shopper 
whose travels may not have taken 
them to Graustark. 

Mrs. Baxter Lanius (652-5871) 
and Mrs. Niles Bond (966-3107) 
will gladly come by and pick up 
your "'treasures.,"' 


* * * 


Two hundred and fifty of our 
sons and daughters enjoyed the 
annual AAFSW Teen-Age Christe 
mas Dance, held this year at the 
Chevy Chase Women's Club. Nine- 
teen Foreign Service parents en- 
tertained at dinners intheirhomes 
prior to the Ball. 


* ok x 


The AAFSW and its Special Proj- 
ects Committee is busily engaged 
in preparing material for a pro- 


posed supplement incorporating 
ideas and materials on the 
AAFSW's recent exhibit, ''Show- 


case of American Women Around 
the World,'' sent from overseas 
for the show. The Department of 
State News Letter plans to run the 
special supplement this Spring. In 
the beginning, the committee hoped 
to have the material ready in time 
for publication with the News 
Letter's February issue, but this 
did not prove feasible. 


Distribution Captions. Volume 5, 
Communications and Records, 


section 212.2, was revised to in- 
clude recent changes in Distribu- 
tion Captions as announced by 
FAMC-159. (TL:CR-18) 


Separation by Selection-Out. 
Manual changes were issued re- 


vising the review procedure for 
selection-out, (TL:PER-68) 


Local Employee Personnel Ad- 
Uniform STATE/ 


AID/USIA regulations and proce- 
dures and guides were revised and 
reissued giving more flexibility to 
posts in administering local em- 
ployee programs. (TL:PER-69 and 
TL:PER:H-4) 

Report to be Made to Congress. 
A current listing of legal reports 
the Department, AID andthe Peace 
Corps are required to make to 
Congress, was compiled by RP 


and submitted to Congress. 
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continued from 
page 9 


| “The Department’s Burden of Business is Enormous.” 





At the heart of a Secretary of State’s dilemma is his Department. 
The Department’s growth would dismay even Mr. Parkinson. On 
the eve of our entry into World War II the Department employed 
less than 6,200 at home and overseas. Today, over 24,000 are on the 


rolls (roughly 7,000 serving in the United States, and 17,000 abroad— 
including about 10,000 foreign nationals recruited locally). 

The Department’s burden of business is enormous. It operates 
some 274 posts abroad—embassies, Jegations, special missions, and 
consular offices. Its daily volume of teegeiahe traffic includes about 
= incoming and 1,500 outgoing cables, carrying more than 400,000 
words. 

In the vast new State building a Secretary sits amidst 2 Under 
Secretaries and 2 Deputy Under Secretaries, 13 Assistant Secretaries 
or their equivalent in charge of 13 Bureaus, over 30 Deputy Assistant 
Secretaries, more than 60 area and other Office Directors, and over 90 
Country Desk Officers, together with assorted advisers and special 
assistants, counselors and inspector generals, and emissaries from the 
agencies that lie only partly within the Secretary’s jurisdiction. 

As things are, the Country Desk Officer stands 7 or 8 levels down in 
the Department. Above him are: 

eputy Office Director 
Office Director 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Assistant Secretary 
Deputy Under Secretary for Political Affairs 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs 
Under Secretary 
The Secretary. 

In practice, no doubt, most business does not have to run the entire 

gauntlet. But, Secretary Rusk told the subcommittee: 


I would say * * * that inside of the Department our 
principal problem is layering. 


To illustrate his point Secretary Rusk gave this example: 


* * * when I read a telegram coming in in the morning, it 

ses a very specific question, and the moment I read it I 
looe myself what the answer must be. But that telegram 
goes on its appointed course into the Bureau, and through 
the office and down to the desk. If it doesn’t go down there, 
somebody feels that he is being deprived of his participation 
in a matter of his responsibility. 

Then it goes from the action officer back up through the 
Department to me a week or 10 days later, and if it isn’t the 
answer that I knew had to be the answer, then I change it at 
that point, having taken into account the advice that came 
from below. But usually it is the answer that everybody 
would know has to be the answer. 


To tie this unwieldy organization together, and relate it to AID, 
USIA, Defense, CIA, to the rest of the Government and to other 
overnments, there are committees, boards, commissions and task 
orces—permanent, ad hoc, large, small, formal, informal, high-level, 
working level, intra-agency, inter-agency, and now inter-govern- 
mental. As Ambassador David Bruce told the subcommittee: 


If you want to see anybody in Defense or State, or — 
other department I know of, they seem to be perpetually o 
in committee meetings. 


In the cold war the ability to act and react quickly is one of our most 
powerful weapons. A prompt move can dispose of a crisis right off 
the bat. But if officials are occupied in following routines, respecting 
petty procedures, chasing around for one “concurrence” after another, 
and spending hours in committee meetings until every last voice is 
heard, then the opportunity to act in time is lost. A stale product is 
the natural offspring of bureaucracy. 

The objective is clear and hard-hitting policies—but, as the old 
proverb goes, ‘‘the more cooks the worse pottage.”’ 

The Department is at once a burden and a source of strength to the 
Secre How can he turn it into less of a burden and more of an 
asset? How can the Department be made more manageable and 
therefore more of a help to the Secretary and to the President? 

Robert Lovett, in his testimony to the predecessor subcommittee 
in 1960, put his finger on the problem: 


* * * the position of the individual in Government is 
being constantly downgraded. * * * Committees cannot 
effectively replace the decisionmaking power of the indi- 
vidual who takes the oath of office; nor can committees pro- 
vide the essential qualities of leadership. * * * The au- 
thority of the individual executive must be restored * * * 


A Secretary could obtain more help from his Department by apply- 
ing the Lovett philosophy—placing responsibility and authority in the 
hands of individuals, expecting one to use it, and holding them 
accountable for their use of it. 

The need is for a determined effort in State to consolidate over- 
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lapping functions, reduce layering, trim unnecessary staff, kill com- 
mittees, and make clear assignments of responsibility. 
In his testimony to the subcommittee, Secretary Rusk was stimulat- 
ing on this point. Referring to the regional bureaus, he spoke of the 
ssibility of an experiment to eliminate the Office level, u e the 
esk cer, and strengthen the position of the Assistant Secretary. 
If the regional Office level could be abolished, a major layer in the 
Department hierarchy would be excised. This step would enable 
Desk Officers to report directly to regional Assistant Secretaries. A 
Desk Officer could be given greater responsibility for handling count: 
roblems, on the basis of general guidance. In this event, a D 
cer should be the equal of an Ambassador in experience and 
judgment. As Secretary Rusk said: 


It seems to me that the man in Washington who spends 
all of his time brooding about a country like Brazil ought to 
be a man comparable in competence to the man who is Am- 
bassador to Brazil. 


If this were the situation, Assistant Secretaries could be freed to 
become what they were intended to be—assistants to the ree 
They could take on more of the cross-cutting, ad hoc, and crisis pro 
lems within their sphere of i It should be possible to 
eliminate excessive layering above the level of Assistant Secretary 
7 appropriate understandings of the division of work among the top 
officers 


If results of this sort should flow from the Secretary’s suggestions, 
these would help materially to meet Robert Lovett’s standard— 
giving responsibility to individuals who are able, willing and expected 
to decide and act. 

One looks forward to an elaboration of Secretary Rusk’s ideas, 
Results, of course, will take time to show themselves, and experiments 
will take time to prove themselves. 

A further point: Progress in giving more authority for decision and 
action to individuals in the State Department sharpens the need for a 
free interplay of ideas—a lively give-and-take—between a Secretary 
and officers of the Department, so that they will know how their 
chief sees things and what he wants. Mutual understanding is the 
secret of effective teamwork. 


V. The Secretary and Interdepartmental Coordination 


* * * the coordination of policy * * * requires not only some under- 
standing of the main substantive aspects of the policy, ‘but also an 
appreciation of the subtle interconnections of various parts of the 
government that can come only from years of experience. More than 
that, it calls for a professional sympathy, a bond of mutual trust based 
on a common corporate loyalty, between those working in the several 
departments concerned. is is why we often make no progress toward 
coordination either by giving additional authority to a political executive 
or by legislating elaborate structures of interdepartmental coordination. 


Don K. Price, “Administrative Leadership”, Daedalus (Fall 1961) 


A President, with the help of his own Office, can coordinate national 
security policy and operations—to the extent he takes command. 
The President’s own Special Assistant for National Security Affairs is 
indispensable in keeping the President informed about matters that 
may require his attention and in seeing that he is staffed on issues that 
he takes into his own hands. 

But the Secretary of State is a natural candidate for the coordinating 
role, when the President cannot perform it or does not choose to. 
The nature of the Secretary’s post leads him more than any other 
Cabinet officer to have a perspective closely approximating the 
President’s; moreover, for most of the things the Secretary wants to 
accomplish he must seek help from other agencies and departments— 
from Defense, Treasury, Agriculture, Commerce, and the like; also, 
a Secretary has the job of conveying to other parts of the government 
foreign complaints about American policies and, if necessary, getting 
something done about them. 

Secretary’s authority to command is confined to his own Depart- 


ment. In dealing with others, he can onl uest, or guide and 
influence. But given the full confidence and backing of the ident, 
and given sturdy support by his Department, a Secretary will be able 


to assist his chief in the t: of coordination. 

This role is complicated, of course, by the jungle of interagen 
committees—the accustomed ground of bureaucratic warfare. ; 

A President and a Secretary, in coordinating national security 
planning and action, are critically dependent upon strong officers 
in the State Department who can get things done there, worki ng with 
strong officers in the other departments and agencies. Interdepart- 
mental coordination calls for individuals in the several agencies who 
have real authority and responsibility for executive operations, who 
know and trust each other, and who are in a position to staff out & 
problem in their own shop and get an answer, without having to go 
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to one more committee. Coordination of policy is not readily 
achieved where one committee has to consult another. 


DELEGATION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


A Secretary of State, like a President, can give his personal attention 
to only a small number of the —— requiring coordinated inter- 
agency decisions and action. For the others—in quantity, the great 
majority—a Secretary’s responsibilities must be delegated. 

Deputy Under Secretary of State Crockett spoke to this problem 
before the subcommittee: 


Within the Department itself, we have not yet found 
satisfactory methods of delegating the Secretary’s coordi- 
nating responsibilities to officials farther down the chain of 
command. 


In this connection, the Deputy Under Secretary told of certain steps 
being taken: A start has been made in establishing Desk Officers as 
the pivot for country working groups; experiments are being tried to 
designate regional Assistant Secretaries as chairmen of regional inter- 
agenc — committees. 

If Desk Officers were given authority and responsibility as chairmen 
of “country teams” in Washington, they would be able to respond to 
an Ambassador on his level concerning country problems. This 
would go far to meet a common complaint by American Ambassadors, 
namely that Washington takes too much time in answering their 
requests for instructions. Also, the Desk Officer could take the lead 
in forward country planning in collaboration with the Department’s 
oe Te Gunna and increasingly with the Ambassador in 
the field. 

Assistant Secretaries, of course, have to earn the position of co- 
ordinators. They have to become men whose support is as valuable 
as their opposition is formidable, and if they do , Officers in other 
parts of the government could be expected to turn increasingly to 
them for guidance when difficult issues arise. To succeed, Assistant 
Secretaries need easy access to the Secretary, so that they can speak 
for him with confidence. They also need to cultivate the kind of 
rapport with their opposite numbers in the Defense Department and 
ober national security agencies on which a common understanding 
of policy can be built. 

In developing the authority of Assistant Secretaries, the hand of 
the Secretary of State should be strengthened—not weakened. This 
requires that Assistant Secretaries should be considered assistants 
to the Secretary, and not additions to the White House staff. It 
also requires that any Presidential charge of authority should stipu- 
late that the coordinating responsibility of an Assistant Secretary 
is exercised on behalf of the Secretary. 


Task Forces 


In the nature of things special problems and emergency situations 
call for ad hoc arrangements. The task force has been a natural 
response. As Secretary Rusk told the subcommittee: 


If we were to decide as a matter of theory that task forces 
are not the right answer, we would still have them because 
any President or Secretary of State is going to pull together 
people that he wants to have with him in advising him about 
what ought to be done in a given situation. 


A task force is an interdepartmental committee with extra “oomph.’’ 
Some task forces have had it; some have not. 

Experience to date suggests that a task force can be useful when the 
following conditions are satisfied: 

First: The task force should know for whom it is working and should 
have a clear assignment—often difficult to achieve in Washington. 

Second: A task force must have a chairman—usually an Assistant 
Secretary or higher officer of the State Department—who will assume 
personal responsibility for the results. 

Third: A task force chairman needs access to the President and the 
Secretary of State in order to make the work operationally significant. 

Fourth: A task force should be quickly an definitively disbanded 
when the conditions which prompted its establishment have lost their 
urgency. 

Access To INFORMATION 


If the Secretary of State and his principal assistants are to perform 
main coordinating roles, they n the fullest possible access to the 
flow of messages relating to national security. Information is a major 
source of power. As things now stand, a etary of State may not 
hear of important developments until sometime after a number of 
other top militery and civilian officials have been informed. This 
state of affairs is not consistent with the responsibilities of the 
Secretary of State. 

The Department of State lacks adequate communications with 
many countries of the world. This situation is incompatible with 
the national interest. The cost of fully modern communications is 
moderate (in comparison with the cost of even a minor military 
operation in which we might become engaged as a result of 
communications), and the investment is one that should be made. 
ee ae now being developed in the Executive Branch for 

ational Communications System should ensure that the needs of the 
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peeve of State are fully met, and that the system, whatever the 
techni i 


arrangements may be, is operated to satisfaction. 


VI. The Secretary and Senior Officers 


I think we can still say in these days, as in the past, that a good man 
is hard to find. 

I think when we find one who has judgment and courage and intellect 
and intuitiveness that we should do everything we can to bring him 
along fast. We have to put him in situations where he can be subjected 
to real pressure, where he has to take a position, where he can add not 
only to his knov ledge and experience but to his character at the same 
time * * * You have to give responsibility * * * you have to force the 


growth. 
General Lauris Norstad, Statement before the Senate Subcommittee 
on National Security Staffing and Operations, March 11, 1963 


A President and a Secretary of State require more officers in key 
national security jobs who have diversified experience and a wide 
perspective on policy. 

Today, the State Department at home and abroad needs a corps 
of 400 to 500 men and women, all of whom are qualified for posts 
equivalent to that of Career Minister or higher. Some will be citi- 
zens drawn from private life; there is a place for non-career appoint- 
ees who have unusual qualifications and who are called upon to 
serve one or more tours of duty. Most, however, should and will 
come from the Foreign Service. 

The personal qualifications required for top national security jobs are 
easy to state and hard to find. Among the main ones are: mature 
judgment that comes with long and varied experience and a good 
understanding and sense of history; the ability to lead and inspire 
subordinates; a “feel” for what is operationally significant in a situa- 
tion; and a shrewdness in collecting and evaluating evidence. 

Officials who have long cases bak who do not measure up to the 





high standard demanded at the level of Desk Officer and above, should 
not be permitted to block the way up for those who do. In a Govern- 
ment as large as ours it usually should be possible to find posts where 
their experience will enable them to be useful, but in no case should 
mere seniority serve as a claim to a post exceeding a man’s abilities. 


SPECIALIST vs. GENERALIST 


For some years there has been a rather sterile controversy over the 
relative merits in positions of high responsibility of the so-called 
specialist and the so-called generalist. The State Department and 
other national security agencies need both specialists and generalists— 
specialists in economics, law, science, communications, and so forth, 
and generalists—men and women with good judgment. 

A generalist is a specialist who has widened his interests and sacri- 
ficed extreme specialization, with its rewards, for assignments pre- 
senting broader challenges, and the rewards associated with work 
covering much or all of the range of foreign policy. But a generalist 
needs a solid foundation in some specialty. Without it he will be 
all breadth and no depth and will lack the confidence that comes from 
mastery of a particular field—a confidence, by the way, that springs 
from an understanding that specialization seldom justifies a claim to 
speak with authority on complex issues. 

In the past, many of the most outstanding career officers of the State 
Department have been men who had made top-rank reputations in 
international law, trade and finance, Soviet affairs, and soon. Today, 
the Department should have more officers who have made names for 
themselves in their own specialties and who are accepted as authorities 
by fellow workers in their own fields. But they cannot be recruited at 
the beginning rung of the Foreign Service ladder. If one is to earn a 
reputation of this kind he must complete a full program of graduate 
work, or its equivalent in terms of practical experience, and spend some 
time practicing his specialt bebere entering the Foreign Service. 
Ambassador Bruce odkne himself to this problem in his testimony 
to the subcommittee: 


I think it would be helpful if everyone in the Foreign 
Service started out by doing something else, and had some 
practical experience in business, and, if it were possible, in a 
profession—in both, or in one or the other. 

For example, if it were not for the pressure of wanting to 
get in at an early age, it certainly would be a good a if 
one who is going into the Foreign Service had practiced law 
for 5 years—I found it enormously useful myself. 


The Foreign Service of course offers unique opportunities to develop 
certain specialties. But too few of the able young Foreign Service 
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officers are allowed to spend enough time in one place or one line of 
work to become genuine specialists on the affairs of a country or region 
or subject, even though such specialization may provide a better 
foundation for high-level posts than a series of assignments designed 
to “broaden” a man’s experience. 

In short, “specialization,” properly understood, is not in conflict 
with the development of generalists, but one way of training people 
for broad responsibility. 

As Ambassador Samuel Berger correctly said to the subcommittee: 


* * * the great need in the Foreign Service is for more 
officers at the top—whether they are generalists or special- 
ists—who have drive and the kind of experience that enables 
them to relate one field to another. The Foreign Service 
has many bright and hard-working specialists and generalists: 
what it needs is to select, encourage, guide, and train the 
most promising for appointment to the senior positions. 


TRAINING vs. EXPERIENCE 


The Government may be suffering currently from overconfidence 
in formal educative processes and an overestimation of the benefits 
of formal training. For the Foreign Service officer, and the officers 
of most other national security agencies, assuming a good educational 
background, experience is almost always the best teacher. 

Comparisons of time spent in training military officers can be quite 
misleading. In times of peace the military establishment is in bein; 
but not in full operation, while the Foreign Service is wholly engaged, 
and it can scarcely spare d people for formal education when it 
does not have enough good people to fill all the critical posts around 
the world. It does not hive therefore, that the Foreign Service 
should have its own educational institutions, just because the military 
have theirs. 


On the job training and experience are likely to be more “‘educa- 
tional” for Foreign Ravine officers than a year at an educational 
institution. Officers unable to derive wisdom from responsibility for 

problems are not likely to grow while sitting in the classroom or 
in the library. 

This is not to say that formal educational opportunities have no 
place in the training of Foreign Service officers, but to put the utility 
of such opportunities in proportion to the benefits that can reasonably 
be expected. 

For some officers a chance to catch up with the advances in their 
fields of specialization or become acquainted with thinking and re- 
search in a field new to them may be useful. For this purpose, major 
reliance should be placed on-existing universities and research centers 
because the instruction is likely to be better than can be provided by 
a government institution ‘with its special limitations. It is probable, 
furthermore, that such-a-use of.existing universities and centers will 
cost the government less than an effort to create and maintain a high 
quality graduate school under federal auspices. 

For training related to government requirements, better use can 
be made of interagency job exchanges, like the State-Defense Officer 
Exchange Program. It is also possible that the mid-career and senior 
officer programs of the Foreign Service Institute could be strength- 
= a way of introducing officers to new and urgent government 

roblems. 
7 Finally, the Service War Colleges, the Industrial College of the 
Armed Heres, the National War College, and such comparable 
rograms as the NATO Defense College now provide opportunities 
or a number of Foreign Service officers ak officers Saas other 
agencies to study foreign affairs from a new perspective and in associa- 
tion with colleagues from the military services. Foreign Service 
officers who have had this experience are unanimous in their judgment 
that it was valuable. At small cost a few additional officers could 
be enrolled in these institutions. 

These s ted steps are modest. But they are practicable, and 
they are realistic in that they recognize that the most important educa- 
tion a Foreign Service officer obtains is on the job—working, in effect, 
as an apprentice to the top men in his field. 


VII. The Secretary and the Congress 


For methods and procedures at their best cannot abolish the dee 
difficulties of perception, of analysis, of judgment, of persuasion whic 
confront our policymakers now and in the future. Organizational 
arrangements at their most ingenious cannot rub out the underlying 
differences of duty, interest, role, perspective, separating Presidency 
from officialdom—and separating both from Congress, for that matter. 

Richard E. Neustadt, Statement before the Senate Subcommittee 
on National Security Staffing and Operations, March 25, 1963 


In the American system, two men have the chief responsibility for 
the making and execution of foreign policy—the President and the 
Secretary of State. But Congress, too, has its responsibilities. 

Congress is constitutionally the creator of executive departments, 
the source of their statutory mandates, and the monitor of their 
operations; it authorizes programs; it appropriates funds; it investi- 
gates the executive agencies; the laws it passes can help or hinder the 
government in recruiting and retaining good people; the Senate ad- 
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vises and consents to treaties, and to appointments of Cabinet mem- 
bers, Ambassadors, and other top officials. 

In our governinental system the Secretaries of State and Defense 
and other department heads are not only responsible to the President, 
but they are also accountable to the Congress for the proper per- 
formance of their statutory duties—and for the very reason 
that in our system we do not place unlimited confidence or authority 
in any one man. 

An illustration of how things can go wrong in the absence of execu- 
tive accountability is suvetied ty Hitler’s Germany. Robert Lovett, 
on @ postwar inspection trip to Germany, was told by a leading 
industrialist : 

* * * one of the reasons that the German economy collapsed 
and that the Wehrmacht was left inadequa supplied in 
the latter days was because under a dictatorship, once a de- 

artment head got the nod from Hitler, he went ahead as a 
ittle dictator and rode his particular hobby without criticism. 
There was no performance audit run on him as his program 
continued. 


Robert Lovett added this comment in his 1960 testimony: 


* * * if I had to choose between having a congressional com- 
mittee breathe on the back of my neck as a form of perform- 
ance audit and getting in the coger as a department 
executive of riding some particular conviction or belief to 
the point of defeat I would choose a congressional hearing. 
And I still feel that way about it. Appearing before com- 
mittees is time consuming, it is exhausting, sometimes ter- 
ribly irritating, but on the whole, as long as we have our 
_ of governmental system, I think it is a necessary part 
of it. 


Our system of government is a system of checks and balances, and 
despite occasional proposals, usually of academic origin, that we should 
wale it in on a parliamentary model nothing of the kind is going to 
The problem is to make our system work better. 

t is obvious, as it long has been, that checking and balancing can 
produce controversy, and sometimes a bruising battle. What is less 
obvious, perhaps, is that such a condition may reflect real differences 
of view about national policy—differences that need to be taken 
seriously. The 1963 Congressional debate over the foreign aid pro- 
gram provides a contemporary case in point. 

By the nature of his post, a Secretary of State bears a responsi- 
bility for developing the support in Congress to sustain public policy. 
But this task is not without its special problems. 

For one, neither the Executive nor the Congress are fully unified. 
Various executive departments and bureaus may act quite inde- 
pendently in dealing with the Congress. At the same time, the 
responsibilities of Con are exercised to a large degree by individual 
committees in both Houses—for many purposes there is a multitude 
of little Congresses with which the executive agencies deal. This 


situation creates hazards for a Secretary of State, who is trying to 
take the most general view of the national interest. 

hen, too, a Secretary of State’s duties put him in a world of 
knowledge different from the world the Congress inhabits. Members 
of Congress know a lot about what is happening abroad, but they 
know it differently from the Secretary and the State Department, at 
a different time, and they see it first from their own pective. 

In addition, a Secretary of State is the bearer of bad tidings to 
Congress. He interprets complaints of forei vernments to its 
committees, and he often presses the case as ten government 
because he thinks it has a case and that Congress has in fact acted 
unwisely. A Secretary and his Department, thus, come to Capitol 
Hill as a kind of counsel for “the vast external realm” beyond our 
borders. There they confront members of Con who are, in effect, 
counsels for the “folks back home” with the duty to represent them 
and to take care of their interests. 

The differences of concern and perspective separating Con 
and the State Department lie at the root of many past difficulties. 
They will remain a source of trouble. Fortunatel , most members of 
Congress agree with Edmund Burke’s counsel to Bristol constitu- 
ents: “Your representative owes you, not his industry only, but his 
udgment”; furthermore, there are a great many Senators and 

epresentatives with long experience and good sense in national 
security matters; and, traditionally, Congress has handled vital 
defense and foreign policy issues in terms of our national interests. 
Fortunately, also, some officials in State—though too few—understand 
not only foreign policy, but Congress. 

Other things can be done. 

For example, the State Department can do more to inform members 
of Congress in advance of a crisis condition. There is always & 
tendency in the Executive Branch to let matters slide until trouble 
occurs. It is then too late, more often than not, to build the under- 
standing needed in support of a line of  peliey. In a crisis the appeal 
is for unity, and the appeal is almost always answered, but the con- 
sequences may be undesirable in terms of long-run cooperation, for 
Congress should not be put under the gun as a normal routine of 
Executive-Legislative relationships. 

Better use can be made of informal meetings for full, frank, and 
frequent exchanges. Some Secretaries and Under Secretaries of State 
in the recent past have been skillful and effective in building an under- 


happen. 
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too delicate for public discussio: 
this job. 

Better opportunities should be created for 
security issues ‘‘in the round.” 


together. 


Except in the general terms of the State of the Union message and 
t, national security information and program requests are 
presen to ae in fragments. Congressional procedures 
compound the problem. The authorization process separates things 
At least five major Senate com- 
mittees handle pieces of national security policy. 
economic ene of national security are taken into account, as 

, at least seven major Senate committees are involved. 


the Bu 


that are, or should be, indivisible. 


they should 

A similar situation exists in the 
To help meet this situation, Co 

for the taries of State and 


ouse. 


and to respond to questions. 


ee) Fay 


in an architectural form which will 
represent the dignity of the United 
States and create good will by its 
appropriateness to site and coun- 
try. Ostentation shall be particu- 
larly avoided. Designs shall adhere 
to established construction prac- 
tice and utilize materials, methods 
and equipment ot proven depend- 
ability. Buildings shall be econom- 
ical to construct, operate and 
maintain." 

Criteria have been published, 
subject to constant review, to en- 
able FBO to tackle the numerous 
building problems in intelligent 
fashion and with an orderly, busi- 
nesslike approach. 

A sincere effort has also been 
made toimprove relationships with 
the appropriate Committees of 
Congress. That some progress has 
been made is reflected inthe com- 
ments made on the floor of the 
House of Representatives by 
Chairman Wayne L. Hays of the 
House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee on State 
Department Organization and For- 
eign Operations. Statements laud- 
ing the frankness of the Depart- 
ment's presentation came from 
both sides of the aisle. 

Continuation of the buildings pro- 
gram is dependent on the action of 
both the House Foreign Affairs and 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittees, as well as the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the House and 
Senate, and therefore, demands 
top-level performance in presenta- 
tion of requests in order to estab- 
lish the confidence of all Members, 

It may not be possible to erect 
every building, repair every fur- 
nace, paint every room, or buy 
every piece of furniture at the 
exact time and in the exact way 
that every one of our 274 posts 
would like. However, it is not 
only possible--it is a fact-—that 
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standing of national security policies through informal consultations 
with key membérs of Congress, i in connection with matters 
n. islative liaison staffs cannot do 


su \ As things now stand, defense and 
foreign policies are cut into jigsaw-puzzle pieces which are never put 


might create suitable occasions 
efense and other high officials to 
make over-all —— of national security policies and programs, 
One good time for such a joint appear- 


to see national “ion. 


staff and consultants. 


n- sibility. 
the domestic 


differ from theirs. 
And vice versa. 


ance would be early in each session. An effort should be made to 
avoid imposing on Cabinet officials repeated presentations of the 


Other useful steps could be taken to meet the problem of fr 





enta- 


Main committees can undertake to obtain more comprehensive 
testimony on policies and programs before they are divided up among 
subcommittees for detailed analysis. 
between revenue and expenditure committees can be enco ed. 
In some cases, committees may need additional competent help from 


Closer working relationships 


But procedural improvements cannot solve the basic problem of 
Executive-Legislative relationships in national security affairs. For 
genuine differences of perspective stem from differences of respon- 

It is incumbent on members of Congress to recognize that 
these differences do exist and that both perspectives are legitimate. 
One cannot and should not ask Congressm 
responsibilities, but one can ask that in this twentie 
onset of the cold war, members of Congress take pains to see the 
Secretary of State’s situation, his dilemmas and his legitimate con- 
cerns and to respect his perspective, even though often it will and must 


en to ignore their own 
year since the 


Congressional Letters to State 


Increase by 33 Per Cent 


The increasing attention to 
foreign affairs by members of 
Congress and their voters back 
home is dramatically suggested 
by the 33 percent increase in 
Congressional letters and De- 
partmental replies on policy 
questions in 1963. 

Last year the State Depart- 
ment received and answered 
24,456 Congressional letters on 
policy matters. That compares 
with 18,573 in 1962 and is four 
times greater than the volume 
just seven years ago. 

The upward trend in the De- 
partment's Congressional cor- 
respondence is shown by these 
figures: 


1963 
1961 
1959 
1957 


(First year for which 
figures are available.) 


24,456 
15,490 
19,328 

6,408 


A further increase of atleast 


every request is being carefully 
examined, and the priority as- 
signed is based on very thorough 
study in order to get the greatest 


4,000 letters—to about 28,500-- 
is likely this year. 

Replies are prepared in the 
bureaus having primary re- 
sponsibility for the subject mat- 
ter. Thus the steady climb in 
Congressional mail is bringing 
more and more Foreign Service 
officers directly into the De- 
partment's efforts to keep Con- 
gress informed on questions of 
foreign policy. The develop- 
ment increasingly places with 
them responsibility not only for 
preparing prompt, responsive 
and accurate replies to Con- 
gressional inquiries but 
for strengthening that working 
relationship between the exec- 
utive and legislative branches 
essential to the effective con- 
duct of U.S, foreign policy. 

With the new emphasis on 
greater efficiency in govern- 
ment, it is worth noting that 
the heavier workload has been 
handled without any increase in 
personnel. 





return for every dollar and still 
provide for the most urgent needs. 
This is the simply stated policy 
of FBO. 


CS Journal Cites Kennedy Legacy to Civil Service 


Of special interest to Federal 
employees is the lead article in 
the current (January-March 1964) 
issue of Civil Service Journal, 
published by the Civil Service 
Commission. The article, "A 
Legacy of Progress," by CSC 
Chairman John W, Macy, Jr., high- 


lights President Kennedy's princi- 
pal statements and actions relating 
to the Federal career service. 
Most agency libraries stock the 
Journal for use by their readers. 
A year's subscription tothe maga- 
zine can be purchased from the 
Government Printing Office for$1. 
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MEET THE BOARD--The Credit Union’s Board of Directors, re- eral Counsel; 
sponsible for the direction and control of Credit Union affairs and 
setting general policy, are shown above. Members from left to right ler; 
are: Charles H. Mace, William E. Fee, Jr., Charles L. Aulette, Gen- 


_ 


Manager; 
James R. 


ROPE FOR A MAN IN A HOLE 


Johnstone, 


Treasurer; Charles G. Hardin, and Ambassador Elbert G. Mathews. 


Frederick A. Browne, Secretary; Gerald F. Cush, 
Jesse Saugstad, President; Thomas D. Prevo, Control. 


Vice President; Warde M. Cameron, 


The Credit Union: A Self-Help Institution 


ORE than 14,000 Department, 

USIA and ACDA employees are 
helping each other buy houses, cars 
or refrigerators, send their chile 
dren to college or make life at a 
post more comfortable. They are 
members of the State Department 
Federal Credit Union. 

Together they hold assets of 
$8-1/4 million. And from the com- 
mon fund of deposits, the mem- 
bers borrow about $30 thousand a 
day. 

They benefit by a financial sys- 
tem that touches every one of the 
50 states—a movement that has 
its origins in a tradition of self- 
help. 

There are 10,000 Federally 
chartered credit unions and an 
equal number under State charter 
that today provide new stability to 
the credit structure of the U,S, 
Fourteen million Americans have 
used their facilities to accumulate 
$7 billion in savings. 

The Department's Credit Union 
now extends a worldwide service 
to its far-ranging members, Every 
day about 25 loan requests are 
made. More than 90 percent of them 
are granted. 

An automobile purchase; a med- 
ical bill payment; bill consolida- 
tion—these are the usual reasons 
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for a loan. Last year 800 cars 
were financed through the Credit 
Union. 

There are also the unusual re- 
quests: 


One applicant, asked why she 
wanted a loan, was prompt to re- 
ply, ''To get out of debt." 

Another officer, invested with 
the spirit of free enterprise, 
wanted an oil digging venture fi- 
nanced. 

Loans are acted on quickly with 
a minimum of red tape. The Credit 
Union's Credit Committee asks 
that the loan requests meet a single 
standard: ''They must have a pro- 
ductive and provident purpose." 
The credit backing of one co-signer 
is usually all that's needed for the 
average loan of $1 thousand. 

The Credit Union now services 
$6-1/4 million in loans. Surplus 
funds are invested only in U,S, 
Government Bonds or Treasury 
notes, Federally insured savings 
and loan associations, or in loans 
to other credit unions. Since it was 
established in 1935, with a 
membership of 300 and assets 
of $10 thousand, the Credit Union 
has loaned its members over $52 
million. Delinquency on these 
loans, at any time, has been less 
than one percent. 





This Big Business, molded by 
the Common Touch, is managed 
by a nine-member Board of Die 
rectors, a threeemember Credit 
Committee and a three-member 
Supervisory Committee, all 
elected from the membership at 
its annual meetings. 


The Board of Directors, whose 
President Jesse Saugstad, a re- 
tired Department officer, has been 
with the Credit Union since 1940 
and has rotated in the presidency 
since 1946, exercises general di- 
rection and control of Credit Union 
affairs. It sets policy and meets 
at least once a month. The Credit 
Committee is responsible for ex- 
tending credit; its chairman, 
Franklin Proctor, a State Depart- 
ment Employee Relations Officer, 
has been a committee member for 
15 years. Glenn Starkey, an of- 
ficer in the Bureau of European 
Affairs, is chairman of the Sue 
pervisory Committee, which is 
responsible for auditing the books 
and examining the Credit Union's 
affairs. A Federal Credit Union 
Bureau in the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare 
is the regulatory agency for the 
credit union system throughout 
the country. 

These organs of management 
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were created by the Federal Cred- 
it Union Act of 1934 which first 
established the credit union sys- 
tem nationally. Under the Act, the 
credit union system was founded 
"to establish a further market for 
securities of the U.S. and to make 
more available, to people of small 
means, credit for provident pur- 
poses through a national system 
of cooperative credit, thereby 
helping to stabilize the credit 
structure of the U.S," 


Although this was the origin 
of the national credit union syse- 
tem in this country, the beginning 
of the movement itself goes back 
to Germany a century ago. The 
mayor of a small town there, out- 
raged at the unsurious interest 
rates and devious financial prac- 
tices that brought poor provincial 
farmers to ruin, urged the farm- 
ers to help themselves. 


"If a man is in adeephole," said 
Friedrich Raiffeisen, the Father 
of the Credit Union Movement, 
"should we not lower a rope to 
him so he can work his way up?" 


The movement this philosophy 
inspired was brought to the U,S, 
by Edward A, Filene, a prosper- 
ous Boston merchant and philan- 
thropist. He founded the first cred- 
it union in this country in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1908. The move- 
ment didn't really get going though 
until after World War II, Its growth 
now is rapid. At State, forinstance, 
175 new names are added to the 


ACDA AWARDS--William C. Foster (center), Director of the U.S. 

s Control and Disarmament Agency, is shown with UGF campaign 
leaders ond keymen to whom he presented certificates of thanks. 
With Mr. Foster, who served as ACDA UGF Chairman, from left, are Mes. 
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CREDIT REVIEWERS--Members of the Credit Committee of the Credit Union, shown left to 
right, are Franklin H. Boker, Franklin W. Proctor, Chairman, and Mrs. Foster J. Rapp, Secre- 
tary. They review credit applications which are submitted on an average rate of 25 each day. 


Credit Union's membership each 
month. 


Servicing accounts of the De- 
partment's far flung membership 
is a staff of 20 Credit Union em- 
ployees. Efficiency of the office 
was increased recently by instale- 
lation of two machines that are 
used for posting accounts. Almost 
all loans to Foreign Service pere 
sonnel are repaid through salary 
allotments, deducted by the posts' 
administrative officers. "Once 
they start paying, it seems they 
can't stop,'' says one Credit Union 
employee. Accustomed to paying 


ae 


their loans—members usually take 
about three years to pay them 
back—many officers continue pay- 
ing even when their loan is paid 
in full; 


The money accumulates in a 
savings account—dividends are de- 
clared semiannually—and pro- 
vides a surprise nest egg for 
the officer who forgets to stop 
his allotments. 

The average Credit Union mem- 
ber holds $545 in shares. This 
sum, multiplied by 14,000 mem- 
bers, provides a sturdy rope for 
pulling a man out of a hole. 





Philip J. Halla, Vice Chairman; Miss Anne Gulasi, Mrs. Victoria 
Gibbons, Phillip C. Holt, Miss Regina Ridder, Mrs. Mary Grear, 
Hampton Davis, Miss Bonnie Moreau, Mrs. Christine Johnson, and 
Patricia Kascak. ACDA achieved 143.3% of its quote. 
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[ santvagets™ | ENVOYS 


The new envoy to Malaysia, Mr. 
Bell, has served as a reporter, 
professor, and career Foreign 
Service officer. In 1955 he was 
named Deputy Director of the Of- 
fice of Philippine and Southeast 
Asia Affairs. The following year 
he was appointed Director of the 
Office of Southwest Pacific Affairs. 
He later served as Counselor of 
Embassy and Special Assistant for 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO) Affairs at Djakarta. 
He returned to the Department in 
1959 and was again named Director 
of the Office of Southwest Pacific 
Affairs in 1960. 

Ambassador Attwood, a former 
newspaper correspondent and edi- 
tor, was a reporter for the New 
York Herald Tribune in New York, 
Washington, and Africa. He later 
became European correspondent 
for Collier's Magazine. In 1951 he 
became European Editor of Look 
Magazine. He later was appointed 
Foreign Editor of Look Magazine 
and served in that capacity until 
his appointment as Ambassador to 
Guinea in 1961. He served as Am- 
bassador until his resignation in 
1963. He was then appointed Special 
Adviser to the U.S, delegation to 
the U.N. General Assembly. 

The new envoy to the Republic of 
the Congo, Mr. Godley, served in 
Leopoldville as Counselor and Con- 
sul General from April to Sep- 
tember 1962 and then returned to 
the Department to become Direc- 
tor of the Office of Central Afri- 
can Affairs. 

A graduate of Yale (1939), he 
attended the University of Chicago 
and joined the Foreign Service in 
1941, He has held assignments in 
Marseille, Bern, Brussels, Paris, 
Phnom Penh and in the Depart- 
ment. He also attended the Senior 
Seminar in Foreign Policy at the 
Foreign Service Institute in 1960. 

Mr. Bunker, who has held many 
important diplomatic assignments, 
succeeds deLesseps S, Morrison, 
who recently resigned from his 
OAS post. In 1956 Mr. Bunker was 
named a U.S, delegate to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. In 1962 he was selected asa 
member of the U.S. National Com- 
mission for the United Nations Ed- 
ucational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. He played a promi- 
nent role in the agreement between 
the Netherlands and Indonesia on 
the future of Netherlands New 
Guinea. 





PER is now distributing the new 
Supervisors Handbook to all areas 
of the Department and to all posts. 
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President Johnson has accepted 
the resignations of the U.S, Am- 
bassadors to Ireland, the Philip- 
pines, Argentina, the Dominican 
Republic, and Malaysia. 

Four of them—Matthew H. Mce 
Closkey, William E. Stevenson, 
John Bartlow Martin, and Charles 
F. Baldwineare returning to 
private life. The fifth, Robert Mce 
Clintock, a career Foreign Service 
officer, is awaiting reassignment. 

Ambassador McCloskey, 69, a 
former Treasurer of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee and 
head of a Philadelphia construction 
firm, was named Ambassador to 
Ireland in July 1962. He plans to 
return to his home state of Penne 
sylvania to raise funds and to ase 
sist the Democratic National Come 
mittee. 

Ambassador Stevenson, 59, was 
President of Oberlin College from 
1946 to 1959, He served as head 
of the International Bank Econome 
ic Mission to Tanganyika (1959- 
60), as chairman of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration 
Survey Commission on Education, 
in the Middle East (1960-61), and 
as a member of the U.S, delega- 
tion to the SEATO Heads of Unie 
versities Conference at Karachiin 
January 1961. He was selected as 
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Five Ambassadors Resign Posts 





Ambassador to the Philippines in 
December 1961. 

Ambassador Martin, 48, a 
former newspaper reporter, 
magazine writer and author, was 
appointed the U.S. envoy to the 
Dominican Republic in March 1962, 
He served as a consultant to the 
State Department before his as- 
signment to Santo Domingo. In 1960 
he was amember of John F. Kennee 
dy's staff during the Presidential 
campaign. 

Ambassador Baldwin, 62, was 
appointed Ambassador to Malayia 
in February 1961. He has served 
in Santiago, Oslo, Trieste, London 
and Singapore. He also held key 
posts in the Department in Wash- 
ington, including Economic Co- 
ordinator for the Far East (1954) 
and Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Far Eastern Affairs (1954-55), 

Ambassador McClintock, 54, 
joined the Foreign Service in 1931, 
He has held many assignments in 
the Department and abroad. He has 
served as Ambassador tothe Kinge 
dom of Cambodia (1954-56), asa 
member of the Policy Planning 
Staff (1957), Ambassador to Leba- 
non (1957-58), Foreign Affairs of- 
ficer in the Department (1961-62), 
and as Ambassador to Argentina 
since February 1962. 





SOFIA--A present for Minister to Bulgaria Eugenie Moore Anderson. Mrs. Anderson was visit- 
ing @ collective farm at Gorna-Studena, 90 kilometers from the city of Ruse in Northeast Bul- 
goria, when the woman shown on her right presented her with the grapes. ‘For our guest,” she said. 
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Secretary's Office 


The Secretary attended the Joint 
U.S.-Japan Cabinet Committee 
Meeting on Trade and Economic 
Affairs held January 27-28 in To- 
kyo. He was accompanied by Com- 
merce Secretary Luther H. Hodges 
and Labor Secretary W. Willard 
Wirtz; by Under Secretaries 
Charles S. Murphy (Argriculture) 
and James K. Carr (Interior); by 
Chairman Walter Heller of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, and 
by Assistant Secretary John C. 
Bullitt (Treasury), 

Among those accompanying the 
Secretary from the Department 
were: Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs Robert J. Manning, 
Special Assistants to the Secretary 
Ernest K, Lindley and Edward S. 
Little, and Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Far Eastern Affairs 
Robert W, Barnett. 

Wreatham Gathright has been 
named as a Member of the Policy 
Planning Council. Mr. Gathright 
was formerly Chief ofthe Political 
Research and Analysis Division of 
the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency (ACDA). 

Vincent Baker has been named 
as a Staff Officer with the Multi- 
lateral Force Negotiating Team. 
Mr. Baker was formerly with ACDA 
as a Director of the Political Af- 
fairs Division. 

Under a Department of State- 
Department of Defense arrange- 
ment, Andrew Kauffman and John 
Rieger have been assigned to the 
National Military Command Cen- 
ter, Department of Defense, and 
Lt. Col. Edsel F. Hart and Major 
George H. Day have been assigned 
to the Operations Center of the 
Department. 


African Affairs 


Ambassador Joseph Palmer II 
completed his tour of duty in Lagos 
and has returned to the Depart- 
ment to take up his duties as Die 
rector General of the Foreign 
Service. 

Ambassador Mercer Cook re- 
turned to Niamey in January after 
consultation in Washington. 

Ambassador Edmund A. Gullion, 
Republic of the Congo (Leopold- 
ville), was in the Department for 
consultation last month. 
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FORT BRAGG, N.C.--Jeffrey C. Kitchen (center), Deputy Assistant Secretary for Politico-Mili- 
tary Affairs, presented the opening address at the Senior Officer Course conducted by the Army 
Special Warfare School at Fort Bragg last month. With Mr. Kitchen are Col. George C. Morton 
(left), Assistant Commandant of the School, and Senator Strom Thurmond of South Carolina, who 
attended the course in his capacity as a Major General in the Army Reserve.--U.S. Army Photo. 


The designation by the Presi- 
dent of Foreign Service officer 
Andrew V. Corry as United States 
Ambassador to Sierra Leone was 
publicly announced in January. Mr. 
Corry, who previously directed the 
Senior Seminar at FSI, is in the 
Department for consultation pend- 
ing Senate confirmation of his ap- 
pointment. 

Peter Rutter left for Monrovia 
last month to take up his duties 
as Deputy Chief of Mission. He re- 
places Douglas N. Batson who re- 
turned to the Department in Janu- 
ary for consultation, home leave 
and reassignment. 

Pierre Graham was in the Bu- 
reau in January for consultation in 
preparation for his departure for 
Conakry where he will be Deputy 
Chief of Mission. 

Stephen Low replaced Philip 
Heller as Officer in Charge for 
Guinea and Mali in January. Mr. 
Low has returned from a three- 
year assignment in Dakar. Mr. 
Heller has been assigned to Pre- 
toria. 

Stephen Gebelt, Officer in 
Charge for Liberia and Sierra 
Leone Affairs, accompanied the 
United States delegation to the 


inauguration of President Tubman 
in January, and spent a few days 
after the inauguration ceremony 
conferring with U.S. officials in 
Monrovia and Freetown. 

Overseas transfers include the 
following: Cecil B. Sanner, from 
New Delhi to Lagos as General 
Services Officer and 2nd Secre- 
tary; Peter H. Delaney, from Addis 
Ababa to the Bureau of Economic 
Affairs as Supervisory Fiscal and 
Financial Economist; Hugh C. 
MacDougall, from Conakry to 
Recife as Vice Consul, Political 
Officer; Max L. Shimp, from An- 
kara to Accra as Administrative 
Officer and 2nd Secretary; Gerrit 
J. W. Heyneker, from the Depart- 
ment to Leopoldville as Budget and 
Management Officer; William L. 
Carr, from Abidjan to Tananarive 
as Administrative Officer, 2ndSe- 
cretary and Consul; John J. La 
Mazza, from Tripoli to Jidda as 
Assistant Public Affairs Officer 
and Assistant Attache. 


European Affairs 


European area Ambassadors on 
consultation in the Department 
during January were: David K.E. 
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Bruce, Great Britain; W. Walton 
Butterworth, Canada; C. Burke 
Elbrick, Yugoslavia, and G, Fred- 
erick Reinhardt, Italy. 

Michael Saul Harris has arrived 
in Paris to assume his duties as 
Deputy Secretary General of the 
Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development (OECD), 

Robert P. Chalker, formerly 
Consul General at Kobe- Osaka, has 
arrived in Dublin where he is 
serving as Deputy Chief of Mission. 

John I, Fishburne, from Lima, 
has been assigned to Madrid as 
Economic Officer. 

Perry H, Culley has arrived in 
Paris where he has been assigned 
as Counselor for Consular Affairs. 
Mr. Culley is a former Foreign 
Service Inspector. 

Michael J, Dux, formerly in the 
Bureau of Economic Affairs, has 
been assigned to Bonnas Economic 
Officer. 

Vernon L, Sorenson has been as- 
signed to Paris/USRO/OECD/ISas 
Principal Administrator, Agricul- 
tural Directorate. 

George R, Andrews, presently 
Officer in Charge of Belgian and 
Luxembourg Affairs, Office of 
Western European Affairs, has 
been assigned to Stockholm as 
Political Officer. 

Frances A, Usenik has been 
transferred from Warsaw to Poz- 
nan as Economic Officer. 


Kenneth T, Strand has been as- 
signed to Paris, OECD/IS, as Eco- 
nomic Officer. 

Lawrence H, Harris, formerly 
in the Office of Atlantic Political 
and Military Affairs, has been dee 
tailed to the Department of Interior 
as Foreign Fisheries Specialist. 

Seymour S, Goodman, who has 
been serving as Consul at Belfast, 
has been transferred to Hamilton 
as Economic Officer. 

Richard D, Christiansen will ree 
port to Moscow as Cultural Affairs 
Officer. 

Walter H, Lubkeman has been 
assigned to Milan as Commercial 
Officer. 

Gifford D, Malone has been ase 
signed to Moscow as Assistant 
General Services Officer. 


Far Eastern Affairs 


Edward E, Rice, formerly Depu- 
ty Assistant Secretary for Far 
Eastern Affairs, has been assigned 
to the Foreign Service Institute 
prior to assuming his post as 
Consul General at Hong Kong. 

William Watts has been as- 
signed to the Office of Asian Com- 
munist Affairs. 

Robert L, Flanegin has assumed 
his duties on the Philippine Desk. 

David G, Nes has been assigned 
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OSLO--When Miss Sylvi Rasmussen (center) 
retired from the Foreign Service after 39 
years, among those who attended the recep- 
tion were two former associates at Bergen 
and Oslo, Ole Bruland (left), General Serv- 


ices clerk, and Miss Helene Frimann, retired. 


to Saigon as Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion, 

Allan F, McLean, Jr., has been 
assigned to Surabaya as Principal 
Officer. 

William B, Kelly has beentrans- 
ferred from Kuala Lumpur to 
Singapore as Deputy Principal Of- 
ficer. 

Dr. Edward Etzel has been as- 
signed to Rangoon as Medical Of- 


‘ficer. 


Leonard Sandman has been as- 
signed to Kuala Lumpur as Labor 
Officer, Assistant Labor Attaché. 

Walter Smith has been assigned 
as Economic Counselor at Taipei, 
replacing William K, Miller. 

Jack Friedman has been as- 
signed to the Economic Section at 
Seoul, replacing Walter V,. Hall 
who has been detailed to Yonsei 
University. 

Miss Grace E, Mentag has been 





Jones (left) 
congratulates William Dawson on the occasion 
of his swearing in as a Foreign Service 


LONDON--Minister G. Lewis 


officer. Mr. Dawson is a former Foreign 
Service Reserve officer, who has been 
serving as Assistant Commercial Attache. 





transferred from Kobe to Seoul, 
replacing Harry R. Hargis in the 
Consular Section. 

William Owen has been assigned 
to head the Internal Affairs Branch 
of the Political Section at Manila, 
replacing Walker F, Givan. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Phillips 
Talbot recently addressed Gusta- 
vus College (St. Peters, Minneso- 
ta), and his alma mater, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, on the subjects 
of 'South Asia in Transition" and 
"U.S. Relations with the NEA 
Area."' He also traveled to New 
York to attend a meeting of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. 

William Helseth, Officer in 
Charge, Turkish Affairs, was in 
New York recently to attend a 
meeting of the American-Turkish 
Society. 

Among personnel on consultation 
in the Bureau last month were: 

Mary Manchester, Personnel 
Officer from New Delhi; 

Bruce Buttles, who has been 
assigned to Ankara as Director of 
Administration for CENTO; 

Wharton D, Hubbard, who has 
been assigned to Istanbul as Eco- 
nomic Officer; 

Hilda Anderson, Personnel Of- 
ficer from Beirut; 

Robert Munn, who has been 
transferred from Tijuana to Jeru- 
salem as Political Officer; 

Ronald E, Woods, from Cairo, 
who has been assigned to the De- 
partment; 

William Drew, who has been 
assigned to Bombay as Commer- 
cial Officer; 

Raymond W, Seefeldt, who has 
been transferred from Bombay to 
Bremen; 

Arthur C, Bauman, 
Officer from Karachi; 

Pierce K, Bullen, who has been 
transferred from Dhahran to 
Cairo; 

Lawrence R, Raicht, who has 
been transferred from Athens to 
Cairo; 

Wilbur N,. Nadel, Consular Ofe 
ficer from Jerusalem who has 
been transferred to Windsor. 


Economic 


Administration 


James R. Johnstone, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Foreign 
Buildings, recently returned from 
a twoeday tripto Mexico City where 
he inspected the Embassy office 
building construction. 

James Meigs, Supervisor of 
Construction for the newly com- 
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DHAHRAN--Lance Corporal John M. Frantz, Marine Security Guard at the Consulate General, 
telephones his mother in Baltimore, Md. LCpl. Frantz is one of several in the Department's 
Marine Security Guard program selected to make a USO-sponsored ‘‘Hi-Mom’’ overseas telephone 


call. Harold E. Grover, Jr., Administrative Officer, and Gy/Sgt. John B. Muciek, NCOIC, look on. 


pleted office building at Warsaw, 
was in the Department last month 
on consultation. 

Daniel C. Knapp, of the Career 
Development and Counseling Staff 
in the Office of Personnel, and 
Kenneth W. Calloway, Foreign 
Service Institute, represented the 
Department atthe Kepner-Tregnor 
Problem-Solving and Decision- 
Making Program at Princeton Uni«- 
versity the week of January 13. 
Mr. Knapp and Mri Calloway ate 
tended the meeting for the purpose 
of evaluating the program and de- 
termining its usefulness to officers 
of the Department and the Foreign 
Service. 

Kenneth Woodall, Jr., Philip Mc- 
Cormick, and Paul Arcand of the 
Office of Communications are at- 
tending a three-month course in 
electronics being conducted by the 
Capitol Radio Engineering Insti- 
tute. 


Miss Susan Farrington, Miss 
Patricia King and Robert C. Henson 
have recently reported for duty in 
the Bureau of Administration under 
the Civil Service Administrative 
Intern Program, bringing the total 
number of Civil Service interns in 
the Bureau to 13. Four ofthese in- 
terns have completed their first 
year of rotational training assign- 
ments and are assigned to regular 
positions in the Office of Budget, 
Office of Communications, Office 
of Personnel and Office of Opera- 
tions for a year of intensive on- 
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the-job training. The remaining 
nine interns are at various stages 
of their first year of training. 

Marvin Groeneweg, FSO-8, 
formerly a courier, has reported 
for duty in the Bureau under the 
Junior Officer Rotational Training 
Program. 

Twenty employees from the Bu- 
reau of Administration have been 
approved for after-hours training 
for the spring semester. Eleven 
will attend George Washington Uni- 
versity and 9 will attend USDA 





LENGTH OF SERVICE AWARDS--John W. Coffey (right), Deputy Assistant Secretary for Com- 


Graduate School. 

High Quality Step Increases have 
been awarded to the following em- 
ployees: Office of Budget and Fi- 
nance=-James B. Sproles, Percy 
Battle, Roy Funk, Edith Criswell, 
Lena M. Heiss, Emma A. King; 
Office of Personnel--Albert F. 
Smith, Rosa B. Diggs. 

A luncheon for 114 people was 
held at the Charcoal Hearth on 
January 22 honoring six Office 
of Finance employees who recent- 
ly retired. It was emceed by Andy 
Wallen, Deputy Director, Office of 
Finance. Each honored guest was 
given an orchid corsage. Anthony 
Novak, Director of the Office, 
wished them well and presented 
each retiree with an engraved sil- 
ver tray and a certificate. Those 
retiring are Grace L. Cole, Mary 
M. Delaney, Ethelena Harris, 
Marie L. Lamb, Mary L. White, 
and Ethel M. Wood. 

Their combined service totalled 
147-1/2 years. 


Economic Affairs 


G. Griffith Johnson, Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs, 
headed the U.S, delegation to the 
Third Meeting of the Preparatory 
Committee on the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment (UNCTAD), The meeting was 
held in New York. 

Philip H. Trezise, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary, attended the 
third meeting of the Joint U.S.- 
Japan Committee on Trade and 
Economic Affairs in Tokyo. 

Jerome Jacobson, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary, addressed the 
annual convention of the National 
Coffee Association in Boca Raton, 
Fla. He reviewed world trade in 


coffee, with particular emphasis 


munications, recently presented Length of Service Awards to Communications personnel. High- 
lighting the numerous awards were those received by (left to right) John S. Whitt, 41 years; MaryC. 
Geesa, 33 years; Lee W. Parke, 40 years; Lucille M. Sutherland, 33 years; David H. Grimes, 31 years. 
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on ways and means to improve the 
operation of the International 
Coffee Agreement. In this con- 
nection Mr. Jacobson also attended 
the Executive Board Meeting of 
the International Coffee Organi- 
zation in London as the U.S, 
Representative. 

Samuel Z. Westerfield, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary, served on 
oral examination selection panels 
for the Foreign Service in Detroit, 
St. Paul, and Chicago in February. 

Paul FE. Callanan, Assistant 
Chief of the Foodstuffs Division 
in the Office of International Re- 
sources, participated in a panel 
discussion on the International 
Coffee Agreement at the Boca 
Raton Convention. Mr. Callanan 
was the alternate U.S, represen- 
tative to the twoeweek meeting of 
the Executive Board of the Inter- 
national Coffee Organization in 
London. 


William J. Stibravy, until re- 
cently with USRO Paris, assumed 
the position of Chief of the Come 
modity Programming Division in 
the Office of International Re- 
sources on January 2. In the near 
future, one of his principal re- 
sponsibilities will be to aid As- 
sistant Secretary Johnson in pre- 
paring for U.S. participation in the 
United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development. 

Joseph A. Greenwald, Director 
of the Office of International Trade, 
attended the Regional Conference 
of Agricultural Attaches held in 
Tokyo in January. 


James H. Lewis, Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, participated in meet- 





MEXICO CITY--Participonts in the recent Principal Officers’ Con- 
ference are, left to right, Leland W. Warner, Jr., Consul, Tampico; 
George P. Varros, Vice Consul, Mexico City; Joseph $. Henderson, 
Counselor of Embassy for Consular Affairs, Mexico City; William 
L. Brewster, Consul, Piedras Negras; Thomas H. Linthicum, Consul 
General, Guadalajara; Paul $. Dwyer, Consul, Merida; William P. 
Hughes, Consul General, Ciudad Juarez; Kennedy J. Crockett, Acting 
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ings of the GATT Trade Nego- 
tiations Committee in Geneva. 

William K. Miller, formerly 
Economic Counselor in Taipei, re- 
cently assumed his duties as Chief 
of the Trade Agreements Division. 

During the week of January 12, 
David H. Ernst, Chief of the 
Special Trade Activities andCom- 
mercial Treaties Division, was a 
member of a Department of State 
team discussing foreign relations 
at the community level in several 
Oregon cities. He spoke on intere 
national trade problems at com- 
munity meetings and took part in 
several television and radio panel 
programs, 

Richard D. Forster has entered 
on duty in the Foodstuffs Division. 
Mr. Forster recently returned to 
the Department from Dusseldorf 
where he served as Economic 
Officer. 

Donald K. Palmer, formerly Of- 
ficer in Charge, Financial Opera- 
tions in the Office of International 
Finance and Economic Analysis, 
has transferred to the Bureau of 
IntereAmerican Affairs as Die 
rector, Office of Regional Econom- 
ic Affairs. 


J. Theodore Papendorf of the 
Mutual Defense Control Staff spoke 
at the annual staff dinner of the 
editors of the Observer, the Rut- 
gers University newspaper. Mr. 
Papendorf related some of his 
experience as a Foreign Service 


officer and the relationship of 
newspaper work to the Foreign 
Service. 


Claus W. Ruser, Chief of the 
Food and Textile Division in the 
Office of International Resources, 





recently chaired the U.S. Dele. 
gation to the Plenary Meeting of 
the OECD Textile Committee in 
Paris. The Delegation included 
representatives from both the De- 
partments of Commerce and Labor 
as well as advisors from the U,S, 
textile industry. 


Foreign Service Institute 


Dr. James R. Frith and Dr. 
Richard B. Noss, of the School 
of Language and Area Studies, 
attended the winter meeting of 
the Linguistic Society of America 
in Chicago, December 28-30. Dr. 
Frith also represented FSI on a 
discussion panel at a meeting of the 
Modern Language Association, 
which was held concurrently, on 
the subject of ''Government Intere 
est in the Chinese Language." 


Jacques Reinstein, of the School 
of Foreign Affairs, attendedacon- 
ference at Taize, France, on De- 
cember 21 and 22. The conference 
was set to discuss the intellectual 
and moral requirements for reach- 
ing a consensus on civic action in 
western countries, particularly in 
relation to the ready set of refer- 
ences provided by the Marxist dia- 
lectic. He also visited the Paris 
Embassy en route where he dis- 
cussed recent developments in the 
Common Market. 


Niles W. Bond, formerly Coordi- 
nator of the Interdepartmental 
Seminar, has departed for his new 
post as Consul General in Sao 


Paulo. Gordon Mattison has been 
designated Acting Coordinator, 


Director, Office of Caribbean and Mexican Affairs, Department of 
State; Abraham Vigil, 
d’Affaires, a.i., Mexico City; Richard A. Johnson, Consul General, 
Monterrey; James W. Boyd, Consul, Mexicali; Joseph A. Ciccle, 
Consul, Matamoros; John F. Killea, Consul General, Tijuana; Ter- 
rance G. Leonhardy, Consul General, Mexico City; A. John Cope, 
Jr., Consul, Nogales, and Harvey Cash, Consul, Nuevo Laredo. 


Consul, Mazatlan; C. A. Boonstra, Cho 
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pending the assignment of a new 
Coordinator. 

Justin O'Donnell has joined the 
staff of the Interdepartmental 
Seminar, replacing Captain Lee B, 
Blocker (USN) who has been re- 
assigned. Mr. O'Donnell has 
lectured to the earlier sessions of 
the Seminar. 


On the evening of January 6,Dr. 
Kenneth Landon spoke to six de- 
tachments of the U.S. Army Corps 
Reserve at the Army Map Service 
on "Communist Strategy and 
Tactics in Southeast Asia." 

Professor Harold Williamson of 
Northwestern University, who is 
also secretary of the American 
Economic Association, visited Mr. 
Reinstein on January 16 todiscuss 
our training program for economic 
officers. Since his position keeps 
him in close touch withthe develop- 
ment of the curricula of many uni- 
versities, his call provided an op- 
portunity to seek his advice with 
respect tothe placement of officers 
who will do graduate work in 
economics. 

At the invitation of Theodore 
Achilles, Vice Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the At- 
lantic Council of the U.S., George 
Morgan, the Director of FSI, is 
attending a meeting on February 22 
at the Atlantic Council of the United 
States in connection with their new 
educational project involving At- 
lantic Studies at colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy visited the Interdepart- 
mental Seminar on January 10 and 
discussed the interest of the Presi- 
dent and the Cabinet in the workof 
the Seminar. 


Intelligence and Research 


Thomas L, Hughes, Director of 
the Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search, participated in the Bu- 
reau's annual meeting with meme 
bers of the Foreign Service In- 
spection Corps, discussing INR's 
needs for field reporting and ree 
viewing certain problems of coor- 
dination that arise inthe field. 

Robert Amory, Chief of the In- 
ternational Division of the Bureau 
of the Budget, and his associate 
Donald Smith paid an informal 
familiarization visit to INR, meete 
ing with Mr. Hughes and other of- 
ficers, 

Allan Evans, Deputy Director for 
Research, lectured in the Defense 
Intelligence School's Strategic In- 
telligence Course on ''The Role of 
the Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search'"' and on ''Political Intelli- 
gence," 

Allen S, Whiting, Director ofthe 
Office of Research and Analysis 
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MANDALAY--Congressman William G. Bray of Indiana (left) and Mrs. Bray are shown with Consul 
Richord H. Howarth during their recent visit here. They are displaying pagoda decorations which 
they found in a local shop. The Brays were guests of the Howarths during: their stay. 


for Far East (RFE), lectured at the 
National War College. 

Vladimir Toumanoff, of the Sci- 
entific Intelligence Staff(RES/SIS), 
is on detail to the U.S, delegation 
to the Disarmament Conference in 
Geneva for three months atthe re- 
quest of ACDA, 

Miss Marilyn R, Mills, formerly 
on the White House Staff, has joined 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for Far East (RFE), 

Thomas P, Thornton, formerly 
on the staff of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, has joined the Office 
of Research and Analysis forNear 
East and South Asia (RNA), 

Thomas M, Tonkin, formerly 
Staff Assistant to the Policy Plan- 
ning Council, has been assigned to 
the Office of Researchand Analysis 
for American Republics (RAR), 

The External Research Staff 
issued two unclassified Policy Re- 
search Studies which were pro- 
duced under the Department's pro- 
gram of contract research: 

Chinese Communist Party Lead- 
ership and the Succession to Mao 
Tse-Tung: An Appraisal of Ten- 
sions, written by John W, Lewis, 
Department of Government, Cor- 
nell University; and 

Second and Third Generation 
Elites in the Maghreb, a study of 
emerging leadership in French- 
speaking North Africa, written by 
Douglas E, Ashford, Center for 
International Studies, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


International Organization Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Harlan 
Cleveland recently returnedfroma 
week of discussions in Geneva, 


Paris and London on United Nations 
problems. He also deliveredalec- 
ture at the NATO Defence College 
and attended OECD meetings. 
Oscar H, Nielson, formerly Spe- 
cial Assistant to Mr. Cleveland, has 
been designated Executive Director 
of the Bureau. He succeeds Henry 
J. Sabatini, who 
has been serving 
as Acting Execu- 
tuve Director. 
Edward P, No- 
ziglia, formerly of 
the Office of West 
Coast and Malian 
Affairs, Bureau of 
AfricanAffairs, 
has been assigned 
as Staff Assistant 
to Mr. Cleveland. 
He replaces Holsey Handyside, who 
has been transferred to the Bur- 
reau of Inter-American Affairs. 





Mr. Nielson 


Charles Mayberry, of the Staff 
Assistant's office, has beentrans- 
ferred to the Office of International 
Administration to work on inter- 
national organization recruitment. 
Miss Mildred Stewart, previously 
in the Office of International Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, succeeds 
Mr. Mayberry. 


Miss Patricia M. Byrne, 
formerly assigned as Political Of- 
ficer at Vientiane, Laos, has re- 
ported for duty in the Office of 
United Nations Political Affairs. 

Peter Roberts, formerly Consul 
at Puerto la Cruz, has been as- 
signed to the International Scien- 
tific Organizations section of the 
Office of International Economic 
and Social Affairs. 


Paul A. Toussaint, who has 
served as Special Assistant to the 
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Ambassador at Saigon and most 
recently as a member of the Task 
Force on Written Communications, 
has been assigned to the Office of 
International Administration. 

Eugene Schelp, previously inthe 
Office of International Con- 
ferences, has been transferred to 
the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs. 

Donald Eddy, a Foreign Service 
officer serving in the Office of 
International Administration, re- 
tired from the Department onJan- 
uary 31. Mr. Eddy will become Di- 
rector of Administration and Ex- 
ternal Relations, Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization, a specialized agency 
of the United Nations, in London. 

Miss Ann Keenan also has re- 
tired from the Department. Miss 
Keenan served in various parts of 
the Bureau for the past several 
years, and most recently in the 
Office of International Con- 
ferences. 

Miss Carolyn Lindstrom, asec- 
retary in the Office of United Na- 
tions Political Affairs, has de- 
parted for her new assignment in 
Rome. Miss Christy Cornett has 
resigned her secretarial position 
in the Office of United Nations 
Political Affairs, to returntoCali- 
fornia. Mrs. Betty Boyink has re- 
signed from the Office of Interna- 
tional Administration. 

Craig Eisendrath, of the Office 
of United Nations Political Affairs, 
was married to Betsy Ann Kalish 
on December 21. 


The 16th Session of the Subcom- 
mission onthe Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Mi- 
norities of the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council con- 
vened at UN Headquarters in New 
York on January 13. The United 


States Expert, Morris Abram, at- 
torney of New YorkCity; Alternate 
Expert Clyde Ferguson, Dean, 
Howard University Law School, 
Washington, D.C., and Observer 
Mrs. Rachel Nason, of the Office 
of International Economic and So- 
cial Affairs, made up the U.S. 
Delegation. 

At the meetings of the United 
Nations Special Fund Governing 
Council, beginning January 13, the 
United States was represented by 
Ambassador Jonathan B. Bingham, 
U.S. Representative; Seymour M. 
Finger and Herman Kleine, Alter- 
nate Representatives; and Frank 
Brecher, USUN, and Richard R. 
Brown, AID, Advisers. 

The Second Session of the Com- 
mittee on Housing, Building and 
Planning of the Economic and So- 
cial Council convened at UN Head- 
quarters on January 22. The U.S. 
Delegation was as follows: Dr. 


William Wheaton, Director, Center 
of Urban Planning, University of 
California, Representative; James 
Moore, Assistant Administrator 
for International Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Alternate Repre- 
sentative; A. Edward Elmendorf, 
USUN, and Stanley Smigel, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Ad- 
visers. 

Lt. General Robert W. Porter, 
Jr., USA, has been appointed Senior 
U.S. Army Member to the U.S. 
Delegation to the United Nations 
Military Staff Committee. Vice 
Admiral Harold T. Deutermann, 
USN, U.S. Navy Representative 
and Vice Chairman, U.S. Delega- 
tion to the United Nations Military 
Staff Committee, has been desig- 
nated Chairman ofthe Delegation. 


Public Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Robert J. 
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LOSERS PROTEST--This ‘‘protest demonstration” outside Secretary Rusk’s office was a Public 
Affairs Bureau rite celebrating the then impending marriage of Miss Phyllis Bernau, the Secretary's 
Personal Assistant, and the succession to this position of Miss Carolyn Proctor, until that 
time Personal Assistant to Assistant Secretary Robert J. Manning (holding sign at left above). 
Other pickets are Marshall Wright (center) and Frank Sieverts, Special Assistants to Mr. Manning. 
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Manning accompanied the Secre- 
tary to the Third Meeting of the 
Joint U.S.-Japan Committee on 
Trade and Economic Affairs in 
Tokyo. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Ray- 
mond E. Lisle addressed the facul- 
ty and students for the University 
People-to-People program at 
Edinboro State Teachers College. 

Frank A. Sieverts participatedin 
a two-day Symposium on Com- 
munications and the United Na- 
tions at Gould House, Ardsley-on- 
the-Hudson, N.Y. 

Chester E. Merrow spoke before 
the United Nations Association of 
San Diego and the World Affairs 
Council of Northern California in 
San Luis Obispo and at Monterey 
before a joint meeting of the two 
groups on the subject of ''Foreign 
Affairs." 


Miss Marjorie P. Philbrick, 
Chief, Conferences and Speaking 
Arrangements Division, attended 
the course on Implications of Ine 
ternational Conditions at the Exec- 
utive Seminar Center, Kings Point, 
Nees 


Miss Philbrick and Mrs. Helen 
Echaves are recipients of Out- 
standing Performance Ratings. 


* * * 


The Incentive Awards Com- 
mittee of the Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs has approved a cash perform- 
ance award for Dr. George O. Kent 
of the Historical Office for his oute 
standing work in producing a 
"Catalog of Files and Microfilms 
of the German Foreign Ministry 
Archives, 1920-1945."' This four- 
volume work is being prepared by 
Dr. Kent in the Department, but 
is being published by the Hoover 
Institution through the Stanford 
University Press. 

Volume I has already appeared, 
and the entire edition has been sold 
out at $25 a copy. Volume II will 
be released later this year. 

Dr. Kent, now a member of the 
Foreign Relations Division of the 
Historical Office, was formerly 
associated with the Department's 
series entitled "Documents on 
German Foreign Policy," having 
worked on that series bothin Wash- 
ington and at Whaddon Hall in Eng- 
land. 

The "Catalog" is intended as a 
guide to microfilms of the German 
Foreign Office archives captured 
by the Allied armies in 1945. The 
archives themselves have since 


been returned tothe Government of 
the German Federal Republic, but 
microfilm copies are available to 
scholars at the National Archives 
in Washington and in London. 

Dr. Kent's "'Catalog'' has been 
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praised as an invaluable archival 
tool by American, French, and 
German scholars. 


Security and Consular Affairs 


Abba P. Schwartz, Administra- 
tor of the Bureau, visited Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, France and 
England toconfer with Embassy of- 
ficials and international organie 
zations on consular and refugee and 
migration matters. 

A briefing on passport and citi- 
zenship matters and visa matters 
was arranged for Victor Nwaozichi 
Chibundu. Mr. Chibundu, formerly 
Assistant to Nigerian Minister for 
External Affairs Jaja Wachuku, is 
presently in the United States on a 
training mission. Mr. Chibundu 
was received by Miss Frances G. 
Knight, Director of the Passport 
Office, and given atour of the Pass- 
port Office by James E.Corcoran, 
Chief of the Administrative Di- 
vision. John R. Diggins, Jr., Chief, 
Field Operations Division, briefed 
Mr. Chibundu on the Visa Office 
operations. 

Denman F. Stanfiéld, who has 
served as Assistant Chief, Proe 
tection and Representation Di- 
vision, in the Office of Special Con- 
sular Services, has started Spanish 
language studies at FSI, in prepa- 
ration for his next assignment as 
Consular Officer at SanJose, Costa 
Rica. 


Charles E. Angevine, formerly 
Vice Consul at Montreal, has en- 
tered on duty with the Office of 
Refugee and Migration Affairs. 

Anthony Chastka and John Mang 
visited several posts in Europe in 
connection with the Consular Man- 
power Utilization study being con- 
ducted in the Bureau. 


The following Foreign Service 
officers have entered on duty in the 
Passport Office in Washington and 
Passport Field Agencies as in- 
dicated: Norman E. Terrell, 
Archelaus R. Turrentine, Arthur 
D. Levin, Philip J. Rizik, Charles 
E. Lahiguera, Miss Mary H. Bar- 
rett (Boston Agency); John M. Bes- 
hoor (New York Agency); Miss 
Gwendolyn Coronway (Los Angeles 
Agency); Carl Cunningham (New 
York Agency); John D. Folger (New 
York Agency); Miss Yvonne P. 
Fonviella (New York Agency); John 
D. Hope (New York Agency); Rich- 
ard B. Johnson (Miami Agency); 
Miss Gail Kelts (San Francisco 
Agency); Thomas G. Martin (Los 
Angeles Agency); Jack W. Mendele 
sohn (New York Agency); Edward 
G. Murphy (Chicago Agency); Miss 
Sarah F. Nathness (New York 
Agency); Bruce S. Pansey (New 
York Agency); Miss Judith Trunzo 
(San Francisco Agency); Miss 
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AWARDS.--Miss Frances G. Knight, Director of the Passport Office, is shown with two employees of 


the Passport Office to whom she has presented Outstanding Performance awards. On the left is 
William E. Duggan, Assistant Chief, Foreign Operations Division, and at right, James D. Blevins, 
Chief, Northern and Western European Branch. The ceremony was held in Miss Knight's office. 


Theresa A. Tull (Chicago Agency); 
Miss Susan L. Travis (New York 
Agency); Paul D, Taylor (Chicago 
Agency); Robert Rackmales (New 
York Agency); Samuel C. Fromo- 
witz (Seattle Agency); Kenneth W. 
Bleakley (New Orleans Agency). 

In addition, transfers to and from 
the Bureau have taken place as 
follows: Miss Adrienne Granik 
from Geneva to the Passport Of- 
fice; Miss Joan M. Mahon from 
Special Consular Services to 
Vienna; Miss Mildred Rodstrom 
from Addis Ababa to the Passport 
Agency, San Francisco; Dean R. 
Miller from Aden to the Passport 
Office; George D. Clee Jr., from 
Hue, Viet-Nam to the Passport 
Office; Velia C. Leacacos re- 
assigned from the Office of Per- 
sonnel to the Passport Office. 


The following Foreign Service 
officers, who have beentested most 
recently for language proficiency 
by the Department's Testing Unit, 
have achieved the fluent or bilin- 
gual level in one or more foreign 
languages. 

According to the definitions of 
language proficiency, the rating of 
"4" indicates the specialist level; 
the ''5"' rating indicates educated 
bilingual competency. The "S" 
stands for the spoken language pro- 
ficiency; the 'R" for reading pro- 
ficiency. 

FRENCHe-e-Kenneth L. Brown, 
FSO-7, S-4, R-4; AlanG. Mencher, 
FSO-5, Se4, R-44; Thomas W. 


Foreign Service Linguists 


Employees Cited for 
Outstanding Work 


Outstanding Performance Rat- 
ings were given to the following 
Civil Service employees in De- 
cember: Ethel P. Athos, INR/EX; 
Lola F. Barnes, INR/RSB; James 
D. Blevins, PPT; Jayne Ann Buck- 
ley, NEA/NE; Evelyn S. Colbert, 
INR/RFE; Maryann P, Collison, 
S/AL; Patsy R. V. Cook, AF/AFN; 
William E. Duggan, PPT; Helen L. 
Echaves, P; Annie P. Gregory, AF; 
Amelita B. Holland, A/PER; Bar- 
bara W. Morlet, O/FSI; Carol M. 
Sheehan, AF/EX; Adah N. Sheldon, 
E; Hildegard B. Shishkin, M. 





Simons, FSO-8, S-44, R-5; Ben- 
son E. L. Timmons III, Ambassae- 
dor, S-4, R-4. 

GERMAN--Alexander 
tray, FSO«7, S-4, R-4. 

PORTUGUES E«-Daniel M. 
Braddock, Career Minister, S-4, 
Re44; Eugene Delgado-Arias, 
FSO<«2, S-4, R-4; John T. Fish- 
burn, FSO-2, S-4, R-4; Jon S. 
Lodeesen, FSO-7, S-4, R-4. 

SPANISH--Max Ray Caldwell, 
FSO-«4, S-4, Re4; Cabot Sedgwick, 
FSO-3, S-4, R-44; Kenneth N. 
Skoug, Jr., FSO-6, Se4, R-4; Her- 
bert S. Weast, FSO-4, S-44, R=5; 
Franklyn E. Stevens, FSO-5, S-4, 
R-4, 


L. Rate 
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J. J. O’Connor Dies; 
F. S. Inspector 


Jeremiah J, O'Connor, 50, a 
Foreign Service Inspector, died 
in the Clinical Center of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, Bethes- 
da, Md., on January 27. 

An attorney, Mr. 
served as Deputy Director, 


O'Connor 
and 


then as Director, of the Legal 
Division, Office of 
the U.S. High 


Commissioner for 
Austria, from 
1948 to 1955. He 
joined the Foreign 
Service in 1955 
and was assigned 
as First Sec- 
retary and Consul 
at Vienna. He 
later became Con- 
sul atSalzburg. 

In 1957 he returned to the Dee 
partment to become Deputy Opera- 
tions Coordinator in the Office 
of the Under Secretary of State. 
He was named Operations Coe 
ordinator in 1958, Foreign Af- 
fairs Officer in 1961, and For- 
eign Service Inspector in 1962. 

Mr. O'Connor was a graduate 
of Georgetown University, where 
he received the degrees of A.B, 
(1934), LL.B. (1937), and LL.M, 
(1938), He also attended the Uni- 
versity of Vienna from 1949 to 
1951, He served in the U.S, Army 
overseas during World War II, 
rising to the rank of Colonel, and 
was awarded the U.S, Legion of 
Merit and the Bronze Star and 
the Special Breast Order of Yun 
Hui of China. 

He is survived by two sisters, 
Margaret M., of Washington, and 
Mother Elizabeth, R.S.C.J., of 
Manhattanville College, Purchase, 
N.Y., and a brother, John J, O'e 
Connor, of Haverford, Pa. 





Mr. O'Connor 


Opal Joyce Payne 


Miss Opal Joyce Payne, 39, who 
served for five years as a Traine 
ing Officer in the Office of Com- 
munications, died in Washington 
on January 10 following an opera- 
tion performed to correct injuries 
which she suffered in a fall on the 
snow and ice while en route to work 
on Christmas Eve. 

Miss Payne, who entered the 
Foreign Service in January 1956, 
later served as a Communications 
Clerk in Tangier, Athens, Rabat 
and Damascus. Her home was in 
Livingston, Montana, where her 


parents now reside. 
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OBITUARIES 


Stanley Drake 


Stanley Drake, 49, Chief of the 
Publications and Technical Serv- 
ices Branch of the Communications 
Resources Division, AID, died on 
January 16. 

Mr. Drake was withthe U.S, for- 
eign assistance program since 
1952. He served eight years in 
Iran, the first two with the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
remainder with the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration andthe Intere 
national Cooperation Administra- 
tion, predecessors of AID, 

In 1960 he was named Projects 
Manager of the Office of Industrial 
Resources in Washington. He later 
became Assistant Chief of the In- 
dustrial Planning Staff and aProj- 
ects Manager. In February 1963 
he was appointed Public Services 
Technical Information Officer. 

Mr. Drake was born in England 
and attended Boston University. 
He is survived by his wife, Marian; 
a son, Ensign Robert Stanley, and 
a daughter, Mrs. Betsy McDaniel, 
of Bristol, Tenn. 


Palmer Dodge 


Miss Palmer (Polly) Dodge, 18, 
daughter of John D, Dodge, a 
Foreign Service Staff officer in 
the Office of Public Services, Bu- 
reau of Public Affairs, died at 
Georgetown University Hospital on 
January 8 after a briefillness. 

Miss Dodge attended schools 
in San Jose, Paris, and Managua, 
where her father was stationed, 
and was attending Walt Whitman 
High School in Bethesda, Md., at 
the time of her death. She was 
voted the Beauty Queen and the 
Popularity Queen at the Ameri- 
can School in Managua. At Whit- 
man High Miss Dodge was active 
in the American Field Service 
Committee's work dealing with 
the exchange of foreign students. 

Miss Dodge is survived by her 
parents, John D, and Edith P, 
Dodge, two brothers, John A, and 
Peter N., and a sister, Helen C, 
Dodge. 


The Office of Personnel recently 
received a special commendation 
from the Seventeenth Selection 
Boards for extraordinary effi- 
ciency in handling the personnel 
files during the period the Boards 
were convened, 


James Elwyn Brown 
Dies in Retirement 


James Elwyn Brown, Jr.,61, who 
served as the last U.S, Consul Gen- 
eral in Havana, died on February 
2 at his home in Gilbertsville, 
New York. 

Mr. Brown, who retired from 
the Foreign Service in February 
1961, was the brotherein-law of 
C. Burke Elbrick, newly-appointed 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 

After graduating from Yale in 
1925 and attending the Ecole Libre 
des Sciences Politiques in Paris 
from 1925 to 1927, Mr. Brown 
entered the Foreign Service and 
was assigned as Vice Consul at 
Mexico City. He subsequently 
served in Santo Domingo, Havana, 
Stockholm, London, Buenos Aires, 
and Montivideo. He later became 
Counselor of Legation in Sofia 
(1949-50), and Consul General in 
Barcelona (1950-53), Turin (1953. 
56), and Havana (1956-61), 

Mr. Brown was Assistant to the 
Secretary of State in 1944-45, In 
1945 he was appointed Assistant 
Chief of the Division of River Plate 
Affairs. 

He is survived by his wife, the 
former Carole Gilbert Johnson of 
Washington, D.C.; two sisters, 
Mrs. James W, Arrot of New Mexi- 
co, and Mrs. Henry L, Gilbert of 
Cambridge, Mass; andhis brother, 
Neale Brown, of southern Cali- 
fornia. 





Henry B. Kranz 


Henry B. Kranz, 68, who served 
as a Cultural and Religious Af- 
fairs Specialist with the U.S, Ine 
formation Agency from 1954 to 
1963, died on January 26 at his 
home in Washington. 

Mr. Kranz, a journalist and 
playwright in Austria, was a core 
respondent for the New York Times 
before coming to the United States 
in 1937. He later served in edis 


torial capacities with CBS and the — 


Office of War Information. 


In January 1946 Mr. Kranz was 
appointed a Publications Editor 
in the State Department. In 1952 
he was named a Section Chief in 
the International Press Service, 
USIA, Two years later he became 
a Cultural and Religious Affairs 


Specialist. He received USIA's 
Meritorious Service Award in 
1956. 


He resigned in 1963 to return 
to newspaper work. 

Mr. Kranz is survived by his 
wife, Gertrude, and a daughter, 
Eleanor. 
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L. M. Lawson, 


Engineer-Diplomat 


Lawrence M, Lawson, 84, who 
served as U.S. Commissioner on 
Boundary and 


the International 
Water Commis- 
sion, United States 
and Mexico, from 
July 1927 until his 
retirement from 
the Department on 
January 31, 1954, 
died in El Paso, 
Texas, on Decem- 
ber 21. 

He was widely 
recognized as an 
international en- 
gineer-diplomat and tamer of the 
Rio Grande. In 1952 he received 
the Department's Superior Serv- 
ice Award for his outstanding ac- 
complishments in international 
flood control projects and inter- 
national sanitation projects. 


Mr. Lawson 


Mr. Lawson also negotiated the 
1944 Water Treaty between the 
United States and Mexico, which 
settled long-standing disputes on 
the equitable distribution of inter- 
national waters along the boundary. 
It provided for the construction of 
the international Falcon Dam be- 
low Laredo, Texas, and the intere- 
national Amistad Dam above Del 
Rio, Texas. 


A native of Washington, Mr. 
Lawson attended the San Rafael, 
Calif., Military Institute and Stan- 
ford University. He received many 
awards, including honorary meme 
bership in the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Marie M, Lawson, of El Paso; his 
daughters, Mrs. Karl Scherer of 
Pebble Beach, Calif., and Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson of Fort Belvoir, 
Va.; seven grandchildren and one 
great-grandchild., 


Mare L. Severe 


Marc L. Severe, 72, a retired 
Foreign Service Staff officer, died 
on January 27 at Sarasota, Florida, 
after a short illness. 

Mr. Severe, who served as Pass- 
port and Citizenship Officer and 
Consul at Mexico City before his 
retirement on April 30, 1958, joined 
the Department in 1917. He held 
assignments in Paris, Mexico City, 
Montreal, Sao Paulo, and Wash- 
ington. 

He was born in Right County, 
lowa, on June 14, 1891 and attended 
business school and Morningside 
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DJAKARTA--Dr. R. B. Gornel, who is a plastic surgeon and the wife of Dr. Daniel Gornel, phy- 
sician at the U.S. Embassy, is shown lecturing to faculty and students of the Dental Faculty 
of Universities Res Publica. Dr. Gornel illustrated her lecture, ‘Plastic Surgery of the Face,” 
with slides. She and her doctor husband have been in Indonesia since March 1962 and both of 
their daughters were born during their stay here. Mrs. Gornel lectures at the University of 
Indonesia Medical School, and is on the surgical staff of the Rumah Sakit Umum Pusat, as well 
as being a consultant to the Indonesian Naval Hospital here and Rumah Sckit Adventist, Bandung. 


College. He served with the U.S. 
Navy during World I. Mr. Severe 
is survived by his wife, Mrs. De 
Veda Severe, of Sarasota. 


Leland S. Briggs 


Leland S, Briggs, 72, who was 
Director of the International Press 
and Publications Service of the 
U.S. Information Agency from 1954 
to 1959, died on February 2 in 
Princeton Hospital, Princeton,N.J. 


F. T. Williamson, 


Francis T, Williamson, 56, who 
had served as Minister-Counselor 
and Deputy Chief of Mission at the 
U.S, Embassy in Rome since Feb- 
ruary 1963, diedina Rome hospital 
on February 7. 

Mr. Williamson, who joined the 
Department in 1944, heldkey posts 
in the Department and abroad. He 
was Associate 
Chief of the Die 
vision of Central 
European Affairs 
(1948); Chief of 
the Division of 
Austrian Affairs 
(1949); Deputy Di- 
rector of the Of- 
fice of Western 
European Affairs 
(1950); Director of 
the Planning Staff 
(1952); and Counselor of Embassy 





Mr. Williamson 





Mr. Briggs, a former adver- 
tising executive, was named head 
of the USIA's Press Service in 
1954. He also directed and pub- 
lished the Russian-language 
monthly, America, which was dis- 
tributed in the Soviet Union. 


Mr. Briggs is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Dorothie S, Briggs; a 
son, Brewster, of Huntington, Long 
Island; a daughter, Mrs. Peter 
Garrett, of Seattle, Washington, 
and four grandchildren. 


DCM at Rome 


in Rome (1953). Mr. Williamson 
also served as Political Officer 
at Rome. 

In 1956 he was detailed to the 
White House. The following year 
he was detailed as Faculty Ad- 
viser, Naval War College. In 1958 
he was named Chief of the Division 
of Research and Analysis for Weste- 
ern Europe, and in 1959 he was 
appointed Director of the Office 
of Research and Analysis for West- 
ern Europe. 

He served as First Secretary 
and Consul General in Bonn from 
1960 to 1963 and then was named 
Minister-Counselor in Rome. 

He was born in Lexington, IIl., 
on June 22, 1907 and attended the 
University of Richmond. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Gertrude W, Williamson, and 
two daughters, Ruth and Elizabeth. 
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AWARDS 


During the past two months, the 
Department has issued Suggestion 
and Cash Performance Awards to 
the following employees in the De- 
partment and Foreign Service, in- 
cluding Foreign Service Locals, 
Post or Area shown is where em- 
ployee was assigned when award 
was granted. 


Suggestion Awards 


A--Russell B. Boozer, $100; 
Virginia Angeline, $35; Beatrice 
C. Madden, $25. 

SCA=Richard Vincent, $15; 
Helen F, Wilson, $100; Carl G, 
Shepherd, $35. 

Hamburg=Dorothy Myers Sam- 
pas, $50. 

London—James D, Hall, $400. 

Tehran—Jirair S,Khachian, $25. 

Tijuana—Stephen R, Gibson, $50. 

Yaounde Leonard J, Scioli, $25. 


Cash Performance Awards 


A--Thomas LaBudie, $200; Wil- 
liam Barton, $200; Linda Ann 
Frees, $100; Chris C. Pappas, Jr., 
$50; Marcelle M. Marco, $50; 
Harry V. Baker, $200; Marie 
Lamb, $50; Helen Chambers, $50; 
Mary Delaney, $50; Mary White, 
$50; Andrew W, Smith, $200; Cathe 
erine Capone, $200; Richard P, 
Phroneberger, $50; Barney S, 
Flynt, $200; Richard N. Vannoy, 
$200. 

E—Lena E, Beardsley, $200. 

SCAm—Doris Artis, $50; Reuben 
Brown, $50; Berneda Elliott, $50; 
Alice Lawrence, $50; Mary Ellen 
Leverone, $50; Bernice Scales, 
$50; Pauline Smith, $50; James 
Ward, $50; J, Willmont Browning, 
$200; John Kissinger, $50; Willard 
Taylor, $50; Sarah Onley, $50; Ann 
Davis, $50; Margaret Storrs, $50; 
Ambrose Shief, $50; Anita S. 
Brown, $200. 

SY—Catherine Kemp, $200. 

Addis Ababa-Andon Cekic, 
$500. 

Baghdade-Eramia Y. Warda, 
$50. 

BelgrademMilan Vasic, $50; 
Zarije Matic, $50; Maria Yukov, 
$50; Ruzica Dzoric, $50; OlgalTlic, 
$50; Gordana Moskovic, $50; Ilija 
Zecevic, $50; Vojslav Jovanovic, 
$50. 

Bonn—Heinz Wagner, $270. 


Copenhagen—Lizzi Asell, $50. 

Dhahran-Hassan J, Muttawa, 
$150. 

FlorenceVirgilio Caponera, 
$100. 


London-Alice D, Westbrook, 
$100. 
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LETTER OF PRAISE--Walter 0. Jacobson (right), Assistant Director for Recruitment and Se- 





















lection, Office of Personnel, is presented with a letter by Baron Herbert von Stackelberg, 
German Minister, commending him for his work as Director of Personnel for the United States 
Army, Europe, at Heidelberg, Germany, prior to his assignment to the Department. Mr. Jacob- 
son was responsible for negotiations with the German Finance Ministry concerning a wide 
range of problems relating to social welfare, labor law and collective agreements covering 


the 


Mexico City—Margarita Mun- 
guia, $200; Rafael Lopez Medina, 
$100; Alonzo Avila Alvarez, $100. 


Milan#sArmando Rizzo, $100; 
Franco Pini, $100. 
Paris—Claire Volpeliere, $200; 


100,000 German workers employed by the American Armed Forces in Germany. 


Carmen de Marchi, $100; Armand 
Dubois, $100. 

Ponta DelgadamLuis Bastos, 
$100; Victor Cruz, $50; Manuel 
Medeiros, $25; Gertrud Kopp, $25. 

SingaporeeChan Kiang Koon, 
$100; Alfred E, Kristan, $100. 


First Group of Quality Increases Granted 


The following Civil Service em- 
ployees have been granted high 
quality step-increases. 

A - Percy M. Battle, Helen C. 
Cooper, Edith Criswell, Rosa B. 
Diggs, Naomi Doyle, James Foree 
man, Roy J. Funk, Lena Heiss, 
J. P. Irwin, Emma A. King, Pauline 
Light, Mary Mayo, Curtis G.Neal, 
Mary J. Oroski, Bernadette D. 
Quill, Frances M. Reid, Juliette 
Shanks, Teresa C. Sinnett, Albert 
F. Smith, James D. Sproles, Ro- 
berta Vick, Dewey Watkins, Jr., 
Jo Ann West, William E. Wootton. 

AF - Genevieve S. Bell, Patsy 
R. Cook, Elizabeth A. Lakey, Carol 
M. Sheehan. 

CU - Ruth Marie Bland, Ezilda 
A. Carlos, Elizabeth Farley, Ivan 
Nelson. 

E - Herbert James, John L. 
Proctor, Claris W. Ruser. 

EUR «- Mary E. Buck. 

FE - George-Eleanor M. Beaird, 
Thelma E. Vettel. 

INR - Dorothy R. Avery, Robert 
H. Baraz, Beatrice Berman, 
Evelyn S. Colbert, Frances L. 
Doss, Sybil Garrett, Eloise Hall, 


Helen Hall, Jo Harris, Christine 
L. Hawkins, Zeffre Jackson, Isabel 
I, Kulski, Bessie Lallos, Sallye 
Malec, Kathryn S. Mehall, AnneN. 
Mitteldorf, Martin Packman, 
Louis G, Sarris, Helmut Sonnen- 
feldt, C. Thomas Thorne, Martha 


E. Wood. 
IO - Teresa Beach. 
L - Charles I. Bevans, Mar- 


garet Brockman, John J. Czyzak, 
Richard A. Frank, Jeannette Smith. 

NEA - Mary F. Russell, 

O/FSI - Nancy C. Garrett. 

P - Francis E. Lynn, Jr., Oghda 
O'Gulian. 

U/PR - Daisy M. Johnson. 

S - Virginia H. Lemley, Lloyd 
Morarity, Ruby Lois Nivens. 

SCA - James D. Blevins, Louise 
M. Brooks, Gerald M. Brown, 
Reuben Earl Brown, Marshall O. 


Datcher, William E. Duggan, 
Charles H. Fennel, Casimir A. 
Garczynski, Blanche E. Hardy, 


Dorothy C. Hearon, Mamie D. 
Lewis, William T. Malone, Frank 
J. Mrkva, S. Richard Rand, James 
M. Reed, James M. Stanley, Edna 
H. Ward. 
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PERSONNEL 


NEW APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS *% RESIGNATIONS x RETIREMENTS 


Foreign Sowice 


NEW APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


Bieling, Harry R., Hamburg to London 
Biggane, Helen, Lisbon to Sao Paulo 
Bond, Niles W., Dept. to Sao Paulo 
Booth, Richard T. Dept. to Monterrey 
Brewster, Robert C,, Dept. to Asuncion 
Burke, Maurice C., Vienna to Helsinki 
Buttles, Bruce, Calcutta to Ankara 


Chalker, Robert P., Kobe-Osaka to 
Dublin 
Cox, Robert G., Santo Domingoto Dept. 


Fishburne, John I,, Lima to Madrid 
Gray, William F,, Panama to Seoul 


Healy, Theresa A,, Dept. to Bern 

Henderson, Theron, San Salvador to 
Birmingham 

Hubbard, Wharton D,, Dept. to Istanbul 


Kauffman, Andrew J, Tegucigalpa to 
Dept. 

Kubish, Jack B,, New Appt. to Rio de 
Janeiro 


LaF reniere, J. Alfred, Oporto to Lou- 
renco Marques 


Larson, Verne L,, San Jose to Dept. 

Ledbetter, Edwin D,, Nicosiato Teguci- 
galpa 

Lobit, Hugh C,, Dept. to San Jose 


Lutfy, Loreice E,, Guatemala to Freee 
town 


Mansfiela, William, Dept. to Oslo 
Martin, John L,, Dept. to Tangier 
McLean, Allan F., Jr., Dept. toSurabaya 
McMeans, David, London to Caracas 
Munn, Robert H., Tijuana to Jerusalem 


Over, Robert F., Jr., Dept. to Hamburg 
Owen, William M,, Dept. to Manila 


Pentola, John B,, New Appt. to Tijuana 
Piercey, John W., Oslo to Dept. 


Retastein, Jacques, Paris to Dept. 
Rhodes, W. Courtlandt, Bangkok to 
Hamburg 

Rieger, John F,, Tel Aviv to Dept. 
Roberts, Owen W,, Dept. to Lagos 


Senner, Cecil B., New Delhi to Lagos 
Shaw, David G,, Dept. to Naples 
Shields, Thomas K,, Dept. to Quito 
Smith, Walter, Madrid to Taipei 
Starrs, Francis R., Dept. to Madrid 
Sullivan, John J,, Dept. to Singapore 
Swisher, Donald P., Caracas to Verae 
cruz 


FOREIGN SERVICE RESERVE OFFICERS 


Achen, Lewis P,, New Appt. to Sao 
Paulo 


February 1964 


ABOUT THIS LIST 
This list is furnished to the NEWS LETTER 


by the Office of Personnel. Its completeness 
and currency are dependent upon the promptness 
with which information. on personnel changes 
is sent to PER by the various bureaus. 





Alexander, David, New Appt. to Dept. 
Armstrong, Martin, Katmandu toCairo 


Biocker, V. Harwood, Dept. to Santo 
Domingo 
Blume, Barbara J., Rome to Conakry 


Fay, John F,., New Appt. to Dacca 
Flannery, James E,, La Paz to Mexico 
City 


Gmirxin, Leonard C., Dept. to Medan 


Key, William J,, New Appt. to Frank- 
furt 

King, Starr M,, Jr., Dept. to Lima 

Letsou, Nicholas N,, New Appt. to Sao 
Paulo 


Lifschultz, Burton, Bern to Stockholm 


a Leo, Dept. to Rome 

Sims, Edward H,, New Appt. to Munich 

Smock, David L., Porteau-Princeto La 
Paz 


Thomson, Lois A,, Dept, to Teguci- 
galpa 


Whistler, Leonard, Rio de Janeiro to 
Porto Alegre 


FOREIGN SERVICE STAFF 


Adam, Margaret E,, New Appt. to 
Amman 

Aitken, David K., Jr., New Appt.to The 
Hague 

Aldrich, Clifford, New Appt. toNicosia 

Anderson, Evelyn V,, Panama to Oslo 

Anderson, Peggy V., New Appt. to Seoul 


Baguley, Aloha V,, Dept. to Buenos 
Aires 
Bailey, Maxine S,, Tokyo to Dacca 
Bair, Ann N,, New Appt. to Stockholm 
Baldridge, James E,, Warsawto Aleppo 
Baldwin, Mary E., New Appt. to Baghdad 
Balliew, Jerry L., New Appt. to Saigon 
Balow, Pamela Kay, New Appt. to Bang- 
kok 


Bell, Joanne, New Appt. to Manila 

Belsito, Barbara E., New Appt. to 
Port-au-Prince 

Bormann, Dorothy T., New Appt. to 
Caracas 


Brooks, Freeman W,, New Appt. to 
Manila 

Brunson, Gerald L., Manila to Kuala 
Lumpur 


Brutout, Floyd P,, New Appt.to Tehran 


Campbett, Helen E,, Karachi to Rabat 

Chambers, John M., New Appt. to Manila 

Clark, Marjorie W,, Khartoum to Mon- 
tevideo 

Clee, George D,, Jr., Hue to Dept. 

Clow, Kenneth A,, Jr., New Appt. to 
Jidda 

Copple, Mary Jane, Tokyo to Berlin 

Cox, Frances M., New Appt. to Lima 

Cram, Richard W,, Paris to Dept. 


Decker, Aubrey D., New Appt. to Beirut 


Delprincipe, Joseph, Dept. to Rio de 
Janeiro 

Donovan, Thomas L,, New Appt. to Ni- 
cosia 


Elam, Richard W., Santo Domingo to 
Cotonou 

Everett, Gary L., Quito to Douala 

Fitson, Stuart H,, New Appt. toNicosia 

Frandock, Michael, Khartoum to Hong 
Kong 

Frey, Neill E,, New Appt. 
Alegre 


to Porto 


Gaftey, Joseph E,, Leopoldville to 
Kampala 

Gallagher, Doris A,, Dublin to Dept. 

Gann, Marian C,, Bangkok to Usumbura 

Garee, Marsha A,, Tel Aviv to Dublin 


Garvey, Marian F,, Rangoon to Bele 
grade 
Gile, Elaine B,, New Appt. to Lagos 


Gill, Frances E,, Accra to Rabat 

Ginsberg, Sidney H., Vientiane to 
Frankfurt 

Gonz, William W.,, Frankfurt to George- 
town 

Graleska, Constance, Damascus to Taiz 

Gregorio, F, Peter, Lima to Helsinki 

Grosse, Lois A,, New Appt. to Dept. 


Hagen, Frank W., Jr., Phnom Penh to 
Singapore 

Hanabury, Dorothea, Vienna to Dakar 

Hardester, Lucie R,, New Appt. to Rabat 

Herrick, Anne E,, Berlinto Leopoldville 

Hosey, Barbara J,, New Appt. to Ran- 
goon 

Hunt, Theresa A,, New Appt. toConakry 

Hutchison, James P,, New Appt. to 
Manila 


Siemon Melba R,, New Appt. to Ran- 
goon 

Johnson, Mildred H,, Vienna to Tehran 

Johnson, Myra L,, Kabul to Katmandu 

Jones, ElizabethR., Palermoto Panama 

Jones, Harlow E,, Jr., Djakarta to 
Frankfurt 
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K ayoaa, Henry S., Paris to Warsaw 
Kennedy, Valerie A,, Cairoto Brussels 
Kenny, John F,, New Appt. to Bangkok 


King, Mildred C,, London to Rabat 

Koenig, Richard J., Manila to Oslo 

Krakauer, Minna, Santo Domingo to 
Tegucigalpa 


Laskaris, Anne P,, Rangoonto Amman 
Leese, Sharon L,, New Appt. toNagoya 
Lever, Leon W., Bonn to Asuncion 
Levin, Martha, San Salvador to Tijuana 
Lindstrom, Carolyn, Dept. to Rome 
Lindstrom, Doris A., New Appt. toCoe- 
lombo 
Linton, Jean L,, Lima to Asuncion 
Manon, Joan Marie, Dept. to Vienna 
Malo, Albert J,, Paris to Beirut 
Mann, Helen M., Rabat to Ibadan 
Marco, Marcella M,, Dept. to Rome 
Markowitz, Melvin, Bogota to Niamey 
Marlyne, Muriel H,, Algiers to Bern 
Marty, Gus N., Moscow to Helsinki 
Meinbresse, Jerry, New Appt. to Bu- 
charest 
Mentag, Grace E,, Kobe-Osaka to Seoul 
Merson, HarryC,, Caracas to Monrovia 
Miller, Dean R,, Aden to Dept. 


Miller, Louise M., Madrid to Kabul 
Miskiewicz, Anne V,, Dept. to Dus- 
seldorf 


Miskovich, Regina, New Appt. toKara- 
chi 

Mossellem, Thomas, New Appt. to Dept. 

Murphy, Thomas J,, WarsawtoAlgiers 


Newhouse, Norman E,, Dept. to Mexico 
City 

Norman Irene M,, Colombo to Rome 

Nystedtlysell, Fern, Lisbon to Belfast 


Omachel, Walter B., Singapore to 
Kuala Lumpur 


Parsons, John P,,New Appt. toNicosia 
Pavia, Carol J., Dept. to La Paz 
Payton, Jack D,, Nicosia to Accra 
Pero, Richard K., Nicosia to Tripoli 
Powell, Thomas S,,New Appt. toNicosia 
Priest, Doris E,, New Appt.to Tel Aviv 
Proch, Bernard L,, New Appt. to Madrid 


Quirk, Richard, New Appt. to Saigon 


Raftery, William J,, Phnom Penh to 
Frankfurt 


Ringelberg, Thomas, New Appt. to 
Baghdad 

Rodstrom, Mildred, Addis Ababa to 
Dept. 


Rogers, Jackie E,, New Appt. toNicosia 

Rossi, Frederick I,, Caracas to Bare 
celona 

Ryan, Kathleen M,, New Appt. toKara- 
chi 


Scarbrough, Fred E,, New Appt. toNew 
Delhi 
Shay, Gertrude E,, Munich to Dacca 


Beirut to Buenos 


Shellhorn Charles, 
Aires 

Sheppard, Frederick, Khorramshahrto 
Enugu 

Simoes, Nativa, Quito to Athens 

Smith, John R,, Jr., New Appt.toCairo 

Svoboda, Dianne C,, Bangkok to Bonn 


T anksiey, Virginia, Rome to Aden 


Taylor, Everard S., Rio de Janeiro to 
Brasilia 


Thorsen, Margaret, Tehran to Warsaw 
Tindall, William E,, Moscow to Vi- 
entiane 


Wara, Mary L., New Appt. to Prague 

Warg, David M,, New Appt. to Nicosia 

Washburn, Charles, Jerusalem to Mos- 
cow 

Welsand, Rita J., Rome to Dacca 

Wolk, Rose Anne, Manila to Bonn 


RESIGNATIONS 
FOREIGN SERVICE RESERVE OFFICERS 


Elmer D, Hill, J.D, Philipsborn, Stee 
phen J, Shuttack. 


FOREIGN SERVICE STAFF 


Janeth L, Atterbury, Caryl J. Bardi, 
Lawrence Birkholz, Cloyde T, Brower, 
Mary Ann Chudzinski, Jack S, Hamby, 
Richard L, Ijams, Paul J, Katsetos, 
Norma Katzoff, Helen V, Lansden, 
Bonnie P, Lozoya, Catherine M, Luca, 
Ellen F, Mawhinney, Colleen T, Mc- 
Cahill, Alice L. McCoy, Rita M. Mce 
Gurr, Lela M, Mirgon, Sophia V, Mor- 
rissey, Gertrude M, Nina, Anita-Louise 
Pasey, Arlene R, Penders, Nancy R, 
Picard, Georgia E, Pitzl, Phyllis M. 
Rideout, William P, Ryan, Robert C, 
Schwarz, Meryl Steigman, Mary Lynne 
Sweeney, James A, Townsend, Eliza- 
beth Vollmer, Mark Lowell Wells, 
Sarah A, Wermuth, Doris J, Wright. 


RETIREMENTS 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 
Melvin J, Anthony, Henry E, Dumas, 
Helen A, Gray, John W, Keogh, Eliza- 
beth McGrory, Mary W, Oliverson, 
Harriet Thurgood. 
FOREIGN SERVICE RESERVE OFFICERS 


Bertha Carp. 


Ciudl Sewice 


(GS-11 and above) 


PROMOTIONS 
GS-14 to GS-15 


Little, Alan M,. G., FSI 
Malcomson, George D., A/OF 


GS-13 to GS-14 


Donahue, Ruth S., E 
Stevick, Earl W., FSI 
Swift, Lloyd B., FSI 


GS-12 to GS-13 


Donovan, John J., INR 
Lowy, Arthur, INR 
Wickel, James J., A/OPR 


GS-11 to GS-12 


Cook, Marianne L., AF 
Reif, Joseph A., FSI 


GS-10 to GS-13 
Proctor, Carolyn J., PtoS 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Durham, Richard L., to ACDA, Physical 
Science Officer 

Gudeman, Edward, Jr., to S, 
national Economist 

Horn, Henry D., Jr., to OPR, Digital 
Computer Systems Administrator 

Kauffman, Joseph F., to INR/EX, In- 
telligence Research Consultant 

Kefauver, Nancy R., to O, Fine Arts 
Expert 

Phelps, John B., to ACDA, Consultant 


Inter- 


RESIGNATIONS 


Bernau, Phyllis D., S 
Crutcher, John R., INR 
Scott, Corinne M.. ARA 


RETIREMENTS 


Lamb, Marie L., A/OF 
Whitt, John S., A/OC 


CORRECTIONS 


Information received from the Office 
of Personnel last month incorrectly 
listed the following Foreign Service of- 
ficers who have retired as Foreign 
Service Reserve officers: George H. 
Alexander,* Helen M. Bailey, Charles 
T. Butler, Jr., Helen Garrett, Robert 
Henderson, Arthur V. Metcalfe, Crome 
well A. Riches, Daniel Sprecher, Rich- 
ard S. Wheeler. 

Dale H. Baker, who is a Foreign 
Service Reserve officer, was in- 
correctly listed as a Foreign Service 
officer. 


*Mr. Alexander has retired from the 
Foreign Service, but is now assigned 
to the Department in the Fuels and 


Energy Division, Bureau of Economic 
Affairs. 


Walter L. Swierczek, FSS-4, was 
listed in the December issue of the 
News Letter as having been trans- 
ferred from Bangkok to Manila. Mr. 
Swierczek's assignment to Manila has 
been cancelled and he will remain at 
Bangkok. 
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The RA welcomes its 1964 Board 
of Directors! The final tabulation 
of last December's elections show 
the following persons elected to 
serve until December 31, 1965: 
William Berman (ACDA), Naomi 
Blick (AID), Virginia Householder 
(State), Knute Malmborg (State), 
Kathleen McDonald (AID), Lynn 
Peterson (State), Franklin Proctor 
(State), Howard Trees (State), Andy 
Wallen (State), and Charles Wil- 
liams (USIA). Continuing on the 
Board until December 31, 1964 
are Charlotte Aiken (USIA), Rich- 
ard Andre (State), Mary Frances 
Breckenridge (State), Paul Byrnes 
(State), Sidney Cummins (State), 
Kenneth Jackson (USIA), Bernard 
Murphy (AID), Robert Paty (Peace 
Corps), Patricia Poyma (State), 
James Reilly (State) and Mike Roy 
(USIA). Under Association by-laws 
the remaining positions on the 24 
man Board will be filled by ap- 
pointment of the 1964 President. 


* * % 


At a meeting on January 21, the 
new board selected as officers for 
1964 the following: President- 
James Reilly; Vice-President for 
Administration-Bernard Murphy; 
Vice-President for Activities- 
Richard Andre; Secretary-Kath- 
leen McDonald; Treasurer-Sidney 
Cummins, and General Counsel- 
Knute Malmborg. 


x KX 


WARNING! Due to recent changes 
in Group Travel regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board the RA's overseas group 
fare travel program must be sub- 
stantially revised. All members 
who have already reserved space 
on any flight to Europe between 
April and October 1964 should 
check with the RA Office immedi- 
ately. Also, any members planning 
to join a RA Group Flight should 
disregard previously published 
schedules and check with the Office 
for currently available flights. The 
RA regrets this inconvenience but 
it has no control over the con- 
stantly changing regulations of the 
CAB and IATA. 


* Ke OX 


Your Recreation Associationes- 
tablished another record year in 
1963. For a resume and financial 
report be sure to pick up a copy of 
the President's Report and Finan- 
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cial Statement available at the RA 
Office. 


Reduced rate tickets for the 
Ringling Brothers and Shrine Cir- 


cuses are available at the RA 
Office. 


* KOK 


March 2 through 14 will bring 
forth the previously postponed 
Contemporary American Indian 
and Eskimo Art Exhibit and Stage 
Pageant. The Art Show will be held 
in the Department's Exhibition Hall 
during this entire period while the 
Pageant will be performed March 
13 and 14 at 8 p.m. in the Depart- 
ment's West Auditorium. Reserved 
seat tickets for the Pageant are 
now available at the RA Office. 
Those persons who previously pur - 
chased tickets before the cancella- 
tion of the Pageant in December 
may either redeem them at the RA 
Office or have them honored atthe 
door. Tickets previously valid for 
December 13 will be honored 
March 13 and tickets valid Decem- 
ber 14 will be honored on March 14. 
The RA is grateful indeed for the 
assistance rendered this program 
by the Arts and Crafts Board of 
the Department of Interior and by 
the American Indian and Eskimo 
Cultural Foundation. 


* * x 


Of particular interest toperson- 
nel abroad is the annual World- 
Wide Bridge Tournament spon- 
sored by the RA. Last year over 
2000 individuals entered the 
Tournament representing some 79 
posts in 58 countries. According to 
the most recent information prepa- 
rations for the 7th Annual Tourna- 
ment are well underway and formal 
announcements should be received 
by all posts within the near future. 
Play is scheduled for Spring 1964. 


* Oe % 


The RA's Touch Football Team 
became the City-Wide District of 
Columbia champions in December. 
This is the second year ina row 
that the team has brought home 
the bacon. 


x OK OK 


ANNOUNCEMENT! After sev- 
eral month's experience the RA 
believes that membership in the 
Physical Fitness Room should be 















































reopened for subscription. Origi- 
nally a limit of 150 members was 
set and immediately filled. How- 
ever, experience has shown that 
members utilize the facility at such 
diverse times that it is rarely 
crowded. Accordingly, the Asso- 
ciation will accept applications for 
new membership and a pro-rated 
fee will be imposed. Present mem- 
bership includes personnel of all 
grades and levels, Foreign Service 
as well as Civil Service, Officers 
from AID, and several high ranking 
officers of the Department. 


x OK 


The Chess Club is scouting for 
new members. The Club was or- 
ganized two-.years ago and holds 
many intra-Department tourna- 
ments. It alsoparticipates in Wash- 
ington area contests. All persons 
are welcome whether beginnersor 
champions. For further informa- 
tion contact Ray Loughton(SY). 

* kX 

SPORTS--The Ten Pin and Duck 
Pin Bowling Leagues have entered 
the second half of their respective 
seasons with all teams neck and 
neck. Also, the Association now 
sponsors an active intramural 
Basketball League of six full 
teams. Currently the teams are 
fighting it out for the possible 
right of one to enter the District 
of Columbia play-offs. 


*e & 


REMEMBER! The annual Mem- 
bership Drive of the RA willoccur 
during February 1964. Use your 
Association and use it for the full 
coming year! 


--Lynn N. Peterson, Jr. 


You Can Help Conserve 


Electricity and Heat 


General Services Administra- 
tion urges State Department em- 
ployees to practice all possible 
economies in the use of electricity 
and heat. Specifically, GS requests 
that employees turn off lights when 
not needed and conserve heat by 
lowering the blinds and tilting the 
slats when the weather is cold, 


particularly before leaving work 
at the end of the day. 











